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BY: H. L. RIETZ, UNIVERSITY OF IOWA; ARTHUR R. 
CRATHORNE, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS; L. J. ADAMS, 
SANTA MONICA JUNIOR COLLEGE. 

A one-semester text in algebra for students who have had only one year 
of high school study in the subject; a thoroughly workable book whose 


clear, sound presentation and practical, graded problems guarantee 
excellent results. 


248 pages. $1.75 
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coordinated throughout by the use of the function concept. Treats tra- 
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The important ideas of simple calculus (including differential equations) 
are introduced early and used throughout. Many of the numerous problems 
have been selected from the fields of physical and social science and a 
ay illustrative examples is integrated with the text material. 
ew tabies. 


Approximately 600 pages. Probably $3.00 
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The Private Junior College in Wartime 


[ EDITORIAL] 


NE of the outstanding features of 

life in the United States is the place 
accorded to free enterprise. Much has 
been said about the freedom of our 
industrial life and the result which this 
freedom has created in the form of more 
things for better living within the 
range of the purchasing power of the 
average citizen. The Founding Fathers 
insisted on freedom of religion in Amer- 
ica and strictly prohibited interference 
on the part of government. 

The educational enterprise, however, 
has been under a dual system almost 
from the beginning of our national ex- 
istence. The central idea back of this 
system has been the democratic con- 
cept that the child is not the creature of 
the state. Laws have been made re- 
quiring the education of children, but 
no state has ever been able to require 
attendance solely at a public educa- 
tional institution. Here we may see one 
of the unique features of a modern 
democratic society. The child may be 
educated in either public or private 
schools. 


This privilege accorded to American 
families brings with it a corresponding 
responsibility. Academic advantages 
Should be as good in the private school 
or college as they are in public institu- 
tions. The private institution should 
justify its existence by offering addi- 
tional advantages commensurate with 


the privilege which it enjoys and for 
the private expenditure of moncy by 
contributors who are also paying taxes 
to support public education. 

At no time, therefore, has the path 
of an honorable private school or col- 
lege in America been an easy one. 
Monev must be secured on a voluntary 
basis for buildings, grounds, equipment, 
endowments and often to supplement 
current expenses. Attendance of stu- 
dents is purely voluntary. Yet consider 
for a moment only a few of the truly 
great educational institutions in Amer- 
ica which have grown on this basis. 
Thousands of primary and secondary 
schools, also many junior colleges, senior 
colleges, and universities call attention 
to the power of free enterprise in Amer- 
ican education. 


In times of great national stress, the 
role of the private institution is made 
even more difficult. Income from en- 
dowments is reduced, gifts from friends 
are more difficult to secure, costs for all 
materials advance, and salaries for 
teachers must ‘be increased. Private 
institutions cannot expect governmental 
aid. Not many of them would accept 
it, even though it might be granted, be- 
cause of the desire of the private insti- 
tution to remain as free as possible 
from governmental control. 

Difficult, however, as conditions may 
be for the private school and college 
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in time of war, they carry on not 
merely the regular programs of peace- 
time, but also the accelerated and ex- 
panded program of wartime. This 
speed of action and expansion of serv- 
ices should be gladly accepted by them 
because no people have a greater stake 
in the successful prosecution and out- 
come of the war for democracy. 

It may be safely asserted, therefore, 
that the private junior colleges of 
America may be counted on to do their 
full share, along with the public junior 
colleges, to discharge every obligation 
in connection with national defense, in 
aggressive war against the enemy, and 
in preparation for reconstruction and 
peace after fighting may cease. 

It may be hoped that private junior 
colleges will be able to overcome the 
increased difficulties of the near future. 
They offer an opportunity for American 
families to select at their own discretion 
in the light of their best judgment 
the type of educational institution which 
may best meet the peculiar needs of 
their children. This frank recognition 
of individual differences, this tolerant, 
cooperative endeavor on the part of 
private educational enterprise and the 
state, and appreciation on the part of 
both public and private junior colleges 
for each other are a heritage well worth 
our greatest sacrifices. 

JESSE P. BOGUE 





Whatever may be the explanation of 
the rise of the junior college, its suc- 
cesses in “terminal” education and in 
transfer courses have established it as 
the institution seemingly best fitted to 
solve our educational problems at a 
time when technological changes are 
forcing us to a higher level of educa- 
tion for the masses.—Editorial in Harp- 
er’s Magazine, April 1939. 
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MISSISSIPPI GRANT 


The Mississippi State Department of 
Education has been advised of a grant 
of $17,500 from the General Education 
Board for the purpose of carrying on the 
Mississippi Junior College Workshop. 
The grant will be distributed over a 
three-year period ($7,500, $5,000, 
$5,000), and will be used for consul- 
tive services in carrying out the follow- 
ing: (1) a cooperative community sur- 
vey; (2) an administrators’ and deans’ . 
seminar for 2 or 3 days; (3) a work- 
shop from 2 to 6 weeks in the broad 
subject fields for developing syllabi in 
connection with subjects related to the 
community needs as revealed by the 
survey; (4) one-week _ institutional 
workshops immediately before the open- 
ing of school; and (5) evaluation. The 
Mississippi public junior colleges, under 
the direction of Commissioner Knox M. 
Broom, have been carrying on summer 
workshops on their own initiative under 
the auspices of Peabody College for the 
past two years. 





DR. CHARTERS AT STEPHENS 


Dr. W. W. Charters, who since 1920 
has been advisory director of research 
for Stephens College, Missouri, has 
resigned as director of the bureau of 
educational research at Ohio State Uni- 
versity to devote his full time to shaping 
the educational program at Stephens. 
Dr. Charters was the first dean of the 
graduate school of education at the 
University of Pittsburgh. He has also 
been dean of the schools of education 
at the University of Missouri and the 
University of Illinois and was formerly 
professor of education at the University 
of Chicago. Author of numerous text- 


books, he is now engaged in work on a 
series of social studies. 
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Foreign Languages and National Defense 
ETHEL PRESTON 


A .L educators today are challenged 
fA by the problems of national de- 
fense. No individual in any nation ever 
wishes in his sane moments to give up 
his liberty. Civilization is gone when 
tolerance, liberty, and the free develop- 
ment of the individual are swept away. 
Even if a whole generation in a nation 
may seem to be hypnotized by a false 
dream of world domination, common 
sense tells us that these oppressor nations 
are full of individuals who remain civi- 
lized and long for help from the outside 
world. These civilized hearts which 
must temporarily remain deaf and dumb 
would be the first to tell us to look to 
our defenses. They would tell us in 
many languages the hope they place in 
these United States. They would be 
glad if we could answer them in their 
own tongues and assure them that we 
are awake to the need of strengthening 
our bulwarks. Any man is most truly 
himself in the language in which he was 
born and brought up. Whether it is a 
question of making a friend or controll- 
ing an enemy, the question of language 
becomes paramount in the matter of 
defense. Sympathetic cooperation be- 
tween all nations for the good of all 








ETHEL PRESTON is instructor in French and 
Spanish at Woodrow Wilson Junior College 
and Austin Evening Junior College, Chicago, 
and in Italian at the Chicago Musical College. 
Beginning her study of foreign languages at 
the age of three, she has studied at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, the British Institute (for- 
merly La Guilde Internationale) in Paris, the 
Sorbonne in Paris, and El Centro De Estudios, 
Madrid. She holds a Ph.D. in Romance 
Languages from the University of Chicago. 
She has written and edited numerous works 
in French and Italian. The war brought to 
an end her frequent trips to Europe but not 
her keen interest in the languages of Europe’s 
countries. 


humanity seems to be an ever-receding 
goal. But there are two other goals 
which seem within our reach. The first 
of these is sympathetic cooperation be- 
tween civilized nations, and the second 
is national unity. The Americas must 
be united and work with all nations in 
the world that believe in liberty. In 
these United States we have countless 
foreign born and we are at the present 
moment welcoming an ever-increasing 
number of cultivated refugees from 
tyranny. In our relations with our neigh- 
bor nations and in the creation of a real 
American unity, highly trained guides 
with a wide knowledge of language, liter- 
ature, and history are needed in the 
front line of defense. This consideration 
leads to our purpose—to show the part 
of foreign languages in defense. 

First of all we must keep clearly in 
mind the two types of national defense. 
The vision aroused first in most minds 
by those two words is that of marching 
armies, squadrons of aeroplanes, battle- 
ships, and mechanized units. Frontier 
defense and the complete equipment of 
far-flung fortresses and naval bases come 
to mind. Also included in the first type 
of national defense comes the question 
of communications controlled by the 
Signal Department and the whole ques- 
tion of Espionage, in the War Depart- 
ment or under the control of the F.B.I. 


A second type of national defense is 
of a much more subtle character. It is 
what we may call the defense of America 
by making her worthy of being defended. 
It is the preservation and extension of 
all that is best in our civilization in 
normal times. It means that while co- 
operating with the greatest possible 
loyalty in every phase of physical de- 
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fense, educators must look deeply into - 


the education being given in our schools, 
study its results, and seek in every way 
to give our country an impregnable 
spiritual defense. 

Let us consider first actual facts which 
show what has been done in languages 
for the first type of defense. The most 
striking fact came to us from Horatio 
Smith of Columbia who wrote as follows: 

I was talking with a representative of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. He told me, 
and I think there is no reason why I should 
not publish the remark, that there had been 
an increase in the need for translators of 
foreign languages amounting to 10,000 per cent. 
I am not sure he is talking in terms of absolute 
statistics, but anyhow he succeeded in convey- 
ing an idea to me, and it is very clear that 
there is one point where people trained in our 
field can help immediately and extensively. 
I understand that help is needed in Japanese, 
Russian, French, German, Italian, and Spanish. 

This suggestion links up directly with 
several other items noted. One was a 
newsreel showing the United States in 
action for defense. There appeared a 
vivid picture concluding with a view of 
whirling records showing the F. B. I. 
listening to all broadcasts in this country 
in foreign languages and dramatized with 
the caption: ‘Uncle Sam is listening.” 
The other item is the need for translators 
proved by a recent bulletin published by 
the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission announcing examinations for 
translators in 14 languages. 

At Austin Evening Junior College a 
student and a member of the faculty 
trained in the humanities have received 
definite advancement because of their 
linguistic ability. Both had taken Civil 
Service examinations. One was called 
to the censor board in Washington, and 
the other called to the army rose im- 
mediately from private to officer because 
his knowledge of languages was used at 
once in interpretation and publicity 
work. 

One of the Civil Service examinations 
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mentioned above called for three groups 
of translators: Junior translators at 
$1,800 a year, Assistants at $2,000 a 
year, and Senior translators at $2,300 a 
year. The directions especially urged 
candidates to take the examination in 
more than one language if possible. 

Another interesting proof of the need 
of languages in the Signal Department 
appeared in a speech made by Leon 
Smith, cryptographer and linguist of 
the University of Chicago. Mr. Smith 
was speaking to the Citizens’ Board of 
Sponsors of the University of Chicago. 
War Department duties are shrouded in 
secrecy and those working at the present 
time for the Signal Department are not 
permitted to reveal their activities. Mr. 
Smith, however, from his actual experi- 
ence in the last war could state positively 
that for work on codes, ciphers, and 
cryptography these qualifications are 
necessary : 

1. Knowledge of language and _ linguistic 
principles. 

2. Knowledge of more than one language. 
This is particularly necessary in crypto- 
analytic work, since the vast majority of mes- 
sages to be solved will not be written in English. 

3. Knowledge of the field: that is, of Army 
terminology or diplomatic language. 

4. Skill in the analysis and synthesis of 
linguistic elements. 

Another source of information comes 
from the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce. The findings here as far as 
language is concerned are somewhat 
negative but nevertheless suggestive. 
The Association has concerned itself very 
directly with the question of skilled 
workers and South American expansion. 
The Association created a council on 
training of defense workers under the 
chairmanship of William Bachrach. 
Among the other findings of this com- 
mittee Mr. Bachrach when consulted 
commented especially on the tool in- 
dustry. By research, the committee 
discovered that whereas 25 years ago 
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most skilled workers had been trained 
abroad, they are now American trained. 
This would naturally diminish any lin- 
guistic need connected with oral or 
written descriptions. In concluding a 
report concerning skilled workers issued 
in a bulletin of the council, this para- 
graph appears: 

One potential weakness, the thin supply of 
skilled workers in certain trades, cropped out 
when industry spurted ahead. The alarming 
scarcity of toolmakers and machinists re- 
minded management again that training of 
skilled workers is as vital as training an army. 

Can we not apply this in a certain 
sense to trained linguists? Because of 
the short-sighted policy of repressing the 
languages in school curricula in recent 
years, are we not perhaps going to find 
ourselves with a real shortage of highly 
skilled linguists? Should we not, like 
the Association of Commerce, set to 
work to find how many are available and 
see if they match the increasing need 
for defense? Dr. Milton A. Buchanan 
of the University of Toronto assured us 
by letter that the supply of linguists in 
Canada has been inadequate. 

Another executive of the Association 
of Commerce, formerly a member of the 
foreign department, commented on the 
great increase in censorship. A state of 
war necessitates the opening of all for- 
eign mail. Those in charge of censorship 
at the present time are rapidly increas- 
ing their staff of trained linguists. 

In regard to South American relations, 
another executive of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, Leverett Lyon, 
says they have done extensive adver- 
tising in Spanish which has necessitated 
additional help in the language, and they 
have issued a descriptive catalogue of 
business in Chicago, written in Spanish. 

When we turn from these aspects of 
the situation to registration in colleges 
and universities of the Chicago area, 
we find a great increase in the number 


of Spanish students. Austin Evening 
Junior College has added Spanish to its 
curriculum and the three Chicago munic- 
ipal day junior colleges are now offering 
Spanish as well as French and German. 
In the Chicago area which is un- 
doubtedly typical of the whole country 
in this respect, the drop in French and 
German has been offset by the increase 
in Spanish. Portuguese is now being 
given at Northwestern University and 
at the University of Chicago. In this 
connection we quote a letter from the 
War Department stating that “for as- 
signment to military missions in Latin- 
American countries, officers are selected 
who are fluent in Spanish, Portuguese, 
or French.” 


We have now mentioned the most 
significant facts we have been able to 
discover concerning the implications of 
the first type of defense in the foreign 
language field. Let us turn now to the 
implications in what we called the more 
subtle type of defense, the inner defense 
of the vital forces of our nations. There 
is a new cry abroad that something is 
wrong with the curriculum forced upon 
our schools in recent years. No one has 
given more vigorous expression to this 
feeling than Walter Lippmann in an 
address sponsored by Phi Beta Kappa 
and the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. He said: 

The thesis which I venture to submit to you 
is as follows: That during the past 40 or 50 
years those who are responsible for education 
have progressively removed from the curric- 
ulum of studies the western culture which 
produced the modern democratic state... . 
Democracy urgently needs a vast and multiple 
leadership. These leaders in every aspect of 
our national and international life must have 
a common understanding of the past and a 
united outlook for the future. Only a broad 
and thorough course in the liberal arts and 
sciences through high school and college can 


be trusted to produce such leaders. Democracy 
and freedom rise or fall on this issue. 


This point of view is being echoed ex- 
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tensively throughout the country. It 
calls directly for a true knowledge of 
language and the cultural heritage that 
comes with it. It appears in every letter 
received from friends in the Romance 
field consulted in connection with this 
discussion. President Wilkins of Oberlin 
points out the extensive use of linguists 
in the army in the last war. Aurelio 
Espinosa of Stanford University points 
out that we must push the extensive 
knowledge of Spanish and Portuguese in 
order to be the friends and neighbors of 
the millions who speak those languages. 
For this a superficial knowledge will not 
suffice. This need of true understanding 
was expressed to President Heald of the 
Illinois Institute of Technology by the 
international president of the Rotary 
Club of Bolivia. He declared that we 
knew nothing of the feelings, the tradi- 
tions, and the history of our South 
American neighbors and that if we wish 
good feeling we must inform ourselves 
and gain a sympathetic understanding. 
It is interesting to note the production 
of a Reader’s Digest in Spanish, the 
magazine Amigos; a Brazilian edition of 
the Education Digest, to be published 
in Portuguese; and the publication in 
Chicago of a Spanish Rotary magazine 
called Revista Rotario. Rudolph Al- 
trocchi of Berkeley sounds an important 
note in a contribution to Louis Adamic’s 
From Many Lands where he says con- 
cerning war passions that we have to 
deal with a very natural but totally 
wrong psychological attitude which he 
phrased as follows: 


You may hate Hitler and Mussolini, but 
don’t let that make you hate the German and 
Italian languages, and still less Goethe and 
Wagner, Dante and Michelangelo. Of course, 
a very obvious idea, but unfortunately it so 
happens in this peculiar world that some of 
the most obvious things must be repeated. 


In this discussion we have tried to 
balance what we may imagine to be the 
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field of foreign languages in relation to 
the defense program with what so far 
actually appears to be true at the present 
time. It seems obvious that our field, 
like every other field, is needed. What 
the increasing demands for trained lin- 
guists may be we must divine by imagi- 
nation and intuition. It is obvious too 
that the language work must be done 
better than ever before. In these days 
when what might be overheard, or caught 
over the radio is of the utmost impor- 
tance, when a little understanding of 
the spoken language might conceivably 
in certain situations mean the difference 
between life and death, it is no longer 
possible to say that a reading knowledge 
divorced from oral mastery suffices. The 
oral mastery of a language is often the 
surest approach to the true nature of a 
foreigner. As Horatio Smith indicates 
in his letter to which we have already 
referred, the point of view of the other 
nationality must be thoroughly under- 
stood even if not accepted. He speaks 
from real experience in the last war in 
helping French and American soldiers 
to get together. We who love languages, 
who know the pure joy of initiation into 
another civilization and into another 
temperament know what it means to 
win this joy. It does not come in a 
minute, but rather in years. Languages 
are needed in the defense of our nation. 
Those who build curricula in schools, col- 
leges, and universities should strengthen 
the foreign language field. All national 
defense committees should have a lin- 
guistic expert who will know the lan- 
guage field as well as production leaders 
know the truth about skilled workers. 
Foreign languages are of the greatest 
importance in our inner and outer de- 
fenses and indispensable in drawing 
civilized nations together and_ bringing 
to ourselves real national unity in these 
United States. | 
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Character Training in Military Junior Colleges 
E. W. TUCKER anpod W. W. CARPENTER 


I studying certain administrative 
practices and procedures in the 129 
military colleges and schools of the 
United States, special emphasis was laid 
on the character education claims of the 
military colleges and schools as out- 
lined in catalogs and other literature. 

Since character training was men- 
tioned more frequently than any other 
objective in the catalogs of the military 
colleges and schools, a two-fold investi- 
gation was undertaken: (1) to deter- 
mine the influence of the military 
colleges and schools on character as 
indicated by the alumni; and (2) to 
secure recommendations from the alumni 
for a character education program in 
the military colleges and schools. 


Fifty-five hundred alumni in eleven 
different military colleges and schools* 
offering work ranging from grade nine 
through grade fourteen were invited to 
participate in this study. To allow these 
graduates freedom of expression three 
general questions were asked: 

1. As you think back over your military 
college or school experience, what factors do 
you now feel had a lasting influence, positive 
and (or) negative, upon your character? 


2. In the light of your experience with the 
school’s honor system, do you consider it an 








Mayor E. W. Tucker, executive officer and 
secretary of Kemper Military School, Mis- 
souri, has been identified with that institu- 
tion for over 21 years. He holds a B.A. from 
Lake Forest College, Illinois; M.A. and Ed.D. 
from the University of Missouri. It was while 
working on his doctoral thesis, Some Ad- 
ministrative Practices and Procedures in the 
Military Colleges and Schools of the U. S., 
that he assembled the data which he dis- 
cusses here in collaboration with Dr. W. W. 
CARPENTER under whose supervision the 
thesis was written. Dr. Carpenter is famil- 
lar to readers of the Journal through his nu- 
merous articles which have appeared here 


‘from time to time. 


important positive factor in the school’s char- 
acter education program ? 

3. In the light of your analysis, what changes, 
if any, would you make in the attempt to 
develop a more consciously planned program 
of character education in your military college 
or school? 


A total of 1,825 replies were received, 
and the result of these analyses were 
grouped under five headings: (1) factors 
influencing character; (2) positive traits 
developed; (3) negative traits de- 
veloped; (4) attitude toward the honor 
system; and (5) recommendations sug- 
gested by the graduates. 


The opinion of the 1,825 alumni on 
the relative importance of certain factors 
in developing character is indicated in 
Table I. The first column shows a 
favorable or positive influence and the 
second unfavorable or negative. 


Table I. AtumMNni OPINION ON THE RELATIVE 
IMPORTANCE OF CERTAIN FACTORS IN 
DEVELOPING CHARACTER. 


Number Percentages 
Favor- Unfavor- Favor- Unfavor- 
Factor able able able able 


Personality of 
instructor _..... 960 605 53 33 
Honor system... 939 287 51 16 


Curriculum. ......... 309 318 17 17 
Extracurricular 

activities ......... 308 156 17 6 
Associates. ............ 215 246 12 13 


Manner of pres- 
entation of 
subject matter 188 244 10 13 


Scholarship. .......... 97 89 5 5 
Methods of 
discipline ......... 56 117 3 6 
a. & 2. © 
training ........... 51 48 3 3 
3,123 2,110 





1 Georgia Military College; Gordon Military 
College, Georgia; Kemper Military School, 
Missouri; Marion Institute, Alabama; Morgan 
Park Junior College, Illinois; New Mexico 
Military Institute; Oak Ridge Military Insti- 
tute, North Carolina ; Oklahoma Military 
Academy; Schreiner Institute, Texas; Texas 
Military College ; and Wentworth Military 
Academy, Missouri. 
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According tc the opinions listed, the 
“personality of the instructor’ is con- 
sidered of primary importance. The 
“honor system” ranked second in im- 
portance. While the “curriculum” was 
third in frequency of mention, a little 
more than one-half of those who men- 
tioned the curriculum believed it had 
a negative influence. ‘Extracurricular 
activities,” although mentioned less ire- 
quently, were considered a definite posi- 
tive influence. “Associates” ranked fifth 
with a slight margin on the negative side. 
“Manner of presentation of subject 
matter’ was considered somewhat detri- 
mental in personality development. 
“Methods of discipline,” ‘‘scholarship,” 
and the “R.O.T.C. training” were con- 
sidered of lesser importance since they 
were mentioned less frequently as 
character-building agencies. 

The positive traits most frequently 
listed in the military college and school 
catalogs were checked by the 1,825 
alumni as shown in Table II. 


Table II. Atumni OPINION ON THE RELATIVE 
IMPORTANCE OF POSITIVE TrAITs Most 
OFTEN LISTED IN CATALOGS. 


Fre- 
quency 


Per 


Positive Traits cent 


Unselfishness, cooperation, 
sportsmanship 721 40 
Sympathy, tact, tolerance, con- 











sideration of others 646 35 
Diligence, industry, persever- 
ance, persistence 562 31 


Truthfulness, honesty, sincerity 531 29 
Initiative, desire to achieve ........... 508 28 
Accuracy, neatness, cleanliness...... 411 23 





Courage, self-control 393 22 
Reliability, dependability, trust- 
worthiness 384 21 





Courtesy, thoughtfulness. .............. 366 20 
Obedience, respect for authority 365 20 
Independence, self-reliance, re- 








sourcefulness 297 16 
Better sense of values 209 10 
Promptness, punctuality, budg- 

eting time 188 10 





Clear thinking, open-mindedness 183 10 
Cheerfulness, optimism, adapt- 
ability 121 7 


5,885 
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Listed in Table III is a group of 
negative traits evolved from faculty dis- 
cussion and included in the question- 
naire to the alumni group for purposes 
of comparison. 


Table III. AtuMN1 OPINION ON THE RELATIVE 
IMPORTANCE OF NEGATIVE TRAITS. 
Fre- Per 


Negative Traits quency cent 




















Discontent 371 20 
Lack of confidence, timidity ........ 366 20 
Indolence, irresponsibility ............. 209 11 
Irreverence 192 10 
Selfishness 108 6 
Suspicion, intolerance 87 5 
Bigotry, snobbishness, conceit .. 65 4 
Overbearance, surliness 43 2 
Ingratitude 24 1 
1,465 


A comparison of these tables indicates 
that the alumni felt that their military 
college and school experience had been 
more influential in developing positive 
character traits than negative ones. A 
total of 5,885 positive traits was checked 
in contrast with 1,465 negative traits. 


Only 1,226 alumni answered the 
question in regard to the honor system 
and its influence upon character de- 
velopment in the military college and 
school. Of this number 939 listed it 
as an important positive influence, and 
287 felt that as it operated in their 
school its influence was negative. 

Specific recommendations for the de- 
velopment of a more consciously planned 
program of character education in the 
military college and school were made 
by 1,825 alumni. Over 100 different 
concrete suggestions were made but only 
those listed by at least seven per cent 
of the alumni are included in Table IV. 

The large number of statements made 
classification difficult. It is significant, 
however, that nearly half of the grad- 
uates believed that a vital program of 
character training should be extended 
to the college and school activities and 
to the curriculum. It was also note 
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Table IV. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR CHARACTER 
EDUCATION. 
Fre- Per 
Recommendation quency cent 


Teach character training indi- 

rectly through all of the 

school activities and various 

curricular subjects 745 41 
Select teachers on basis of per- 

sonality and interest in cadets 

rather than _ subject-matter 














solely 698 38 
Develop a closer and better 

cadet-teacher relationship  ........ 657 36 
Adapt curriculum to individual 

cadet needs 601 33 
Use lifelike situations in giving 

direct character education. ..... 586 32 
Devise a more adequate system 

of self-government 284 16: 
Use leisure time more worthily .. 153 8 
Increase and vitalize extracurri- 

cular activities 132 7 





worthy that the proper selection of 
teachers and better cadet-teacher re- 
lationship accounted for 74.2 per cent 
of the recommendations. Almost the 
same number listed “lifelike situations” 
and “better adaptation of the curriculum 
to individual needs” as very important. 
A “better system of self-government,” 
“more worthy use of leisure time,” and 
an “improved extracurricular program” 
were mentioned less frequently but often 
enough to be significant. 


Other specific recommendations for 
character education mentioned with less 
frequency were: 


Elimination of the marking system, 6 per 
cent. 

Provision for more wholesome sex educa- 
tion, 5 per cent. 

Re-grouping of cadets on basis of back- 
ground and ability to eliminate retardation, 
4 per cent. 

Provision for more suitable biographical and 
other reading material related to character 
education, 4 per cent. 

Employment of only men instructors, 4 
per cent. 

Development of a more effective system of 
vocational guidance with some follow-up, 3 
per cent. 

Follow more literally the claims for char- 
acter education as outlined in the catalog or 
prospectus, 3 per cent. 


In the light of the information fur- 
nished, the following tentative conclu- 
sions on character education in the mili- 
tary junior college were formulated: 


1. In the development of character, the per- 
sonality of the instructor is of much greater 
importance than the subjects taught. 

2. The honor system is second in importance 
to the personality of the instructor. 

3. Extracurricular activities are positive in 
their influence but apparently have been over- 
emphasized as character-building agencies, in 
the opinion of the alumni. 

4. Associates, manner of presentation of 
subject matter, scholarship, and the R.O.T.C. 
training are listed less frequently as character- 
building factors, but appear important enough 
to suggest a re-evaluation and re-emphasis. 
(The details of this study were completed be- 
fore the declaration of war December 7, 1941.) 

5. The alumni feel that their military col- 
lege and school experience has been more in- 
fluential in developing positive traits of char- 
acter rather than negative traits. 

6. The indirect method of teaching char- 
acter is recommended by the largest number 
of alumni. Proper selection of instructors, 
better cadet-teacher relationship, a more adapt- 
able curriculum, employment of more lifelike 
situations in the teaching process, and a better 
program of self-government were stressed suf- 
ficiently to suggest that they be given more 
attention. 

7. Methods of discipline are considered by 
the alumni as more or less negative in their 
effect, suggesting the need for their study and 
revision. 

8. The character education program as out- 
lined in the catalog and prospectus of the 
military college and school, although idealistic 
in form and purpose, appears to have justified 
itself on the basis of the returns received in 
this study. That it can and should be re-eval- 
uated and improved is clearly indicated by 
the alumni. Their interest in the character 
education program is very significant. Certain 
specific recommendations were received evalu- 
ating portions of the program which suggest 
a revision and re-evaluation on a constructive 
basis with a view to greater efficiency and 
effectiveness. 





NEW SITE BOUGHT 
Approximately 23 acres of county 
land lying north of the Longview, Wash- 
ington, civic center have been purchased 
as a site for the Lower Columbia Junior 
College campus. 




















Junior Colleges and Professional Societies 
TYRUS HILLWAY 


HE recent experience of one junior 

college in establishing cooperative 
relationships with various professional 
societies has convinced me that a real 
opportunity for educational service in 
this field awaits exploration. A number 
of the four-year colleges and universities 
maintain connections of long standing 
for educational purposes with profes- 
sional bodies, and at least four or five 
junior colleges have carried on an ar- 
rangement of the same sort with the 
American Association of Bank Clerks. 
The majority of junior colleges, how- 
ever, appear to have attempted little in 
this direction. 


Hillyer Junior College, Connecticut, 
during the past year has developed more 
or less formal relationships with three 
professional societies and is at present 
in the process of consummating similar 
agreements with five others. The or- 
ganizations with which Hillyer collabo- 
rates are the National Associaticn of 
Credit Men, the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents, and the American 
Society of Tool Engineers. 

The theory upon which these arrange- 
ments rest is a simple one. The usual 
permanent organization of men and 
women of a profession exists to further, 
among other things, the professional 
growth of its members and the estab- 








Tyrus Hirtway is dean of the Evening 
Division and Chairman of the Department of 
English and Modern Languages at Hillyer 
Junior College, Connecticut. Besides doing 
junior college teaching and administrative 
work, he has also done newspaper reporting, 
library work, and industrial supervision. He 
has attended Williamette University, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, University of California, 
and Yale University. He holds a B.A. in 
English and an M.A. in education. 


lishment of standards of training for 
young people preparing to enter the 
field. The junior college can offer a 
convenient center for these preeminently 
educational activities. When the pro- 
fessional society makes available the 
practical experience of its members and 
the junior college supplies true educa- 
tional principles, the two become part- 
ners in a cooperative enterprise which 
can be mutually profitable and agree- 
able. 

As an example of a professional society 
with an extremely well-organized edu- 
cational program, the National Associ- 
ation of Credit Men may be pointed out. 


Through its educational committee it 


has created a department of its work 
which it calls the National Institute of 
Credit. This is an agency for setting 
up educational standards and for super- 
vising the training of newcomers to the 
credit business. It has fixed upon what 
it considers the minimum essentials of 
college work for successful credit men. 
These essentials include the satisfactory 
completion of college-level courses in 
Economics, Credits and Collections, 
Fundamentals of Accounting, Business 
English, Business Law, Marketing, Pub- 
lic Speaking, and Problems of Credit 
Management. In many instances the 
local chapters of the association directly 
provide this training to students; in 
others the classes are part of the regular 
curriculum in an approved college. 
Where the latter arrangement exists, 
the student matriculates as a regular 
student of the college concerned and 
must, of course, meet the admission 
requirements of that institution. By 
completing the first four of the courses 
prescribed by the National Institute of 
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Credit, the student becomes eligible for 
the award of Associate in the Institute. 
By completing all eight of the prescribed 
courses, he becomes eligible for the 
award of Fellow. At the same time, to 
be sure, he is not prevented from taking 
the regular college degrees. 

Students in the business administra- 
tion department of Hillyer Junior Col- 
lege are given the opportunity, when 
they register, of applying at once for 
membership in the National Institute 
of Credit. This application costs them 
two dollars in addition to the regular 
fees of the college. Those who desire 
to take only the courses required for the 
award of Associate or Fellow in the 
Institute are permitted to do so, and 
fees in these cases are proportional. Such 
students ordinarily would not become 
candidates for the degree of Associate 
in Science. 


The local chapter of the National 
Association of Credit Men assists the 
program of the college in several ways. 
Occasionally it furnishes visiting lec- 
turers for the credit classes. It offers 
advice, chiefly through its educational 
committee, in the general planning of 
course content in certain subjects. It 
makes available to the classes various 
types of office records for study and 
helps in the conduct of study trips 
through credit offices and departments. 
It publicizes the credit classes through- 
out the state, both among its neighbor- 
ing local chapters and among the general 
public. It cooperates in finding positions 
in credit offices for the successful grad- 
uates of the courses. 

The effect of this relationship, of 
course, is to make the student’s work 
more practical, to increase the services 
and the prestige of the junior college, 
and to insure permanence in the educa- 
tional activities of the credit group. 

A recent survey of educational activi- 


ties in the city of Hartford, where Hill- 
yer Junior College is located, has re- 
vealed that several hundred groups of 
all kinds and sizes are engaged in offer- 
ing some type of post-secondary school 
training. Besides the recognized col- 
leges and private schools, there are 
numerous informal and _ semiformal 
groups which conduct classes. Most of 
this work, it goes without saying, is 
concerned with vocational training and 
upgrading. Foremen’s clubs meet for 
the purpose of discussing the problems 
of supervision. Salesmen study methods 
of selling. Engineers invite lecturers to 
present the stories of new developments 
in science. Accountants hear from ex- 
perts the effects of new legislation upon 
corporation accounts. Club women study 
Spanish. All these groups are potential 
partners of certain types of the junior 
college. 

Academic standards must not suffer, 
of course, when these cooperative ar- 
rangements are in operation. It will be 
found, I think, that professional so- 
cieties are quite as eager as the junior 
college to safeguard the quality of the 
work offered. An organization like the 
American Society of Tool Engineers has 
rather high requirements for member- 
ship; it naturally insists upon high 
standards for educational work in the 


collegiate institution with which it coi- 


laborates. 


The kind of professional society with 
which a junior college associates itself 
depends to a considerable extent on the 
aims and purposes of the junior college 
itself. A junior college offering a cur- 
riculum entirely in the field of liberal 
arts will certainly not find it profitable 
to enter into any cooperative relationship 
with the average professional society. 
Hillyer Junior College, which confines 
most of its offerings to the fields of 
business administration and engineering, 
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can discover very definite advantages 
in these relationships. Besides the fact 
that courses of study are saved from 
stagnation and solidification through 
constant contact with real conditions of 
industry and life, the prestige of the 
courses, in the sense that the professional 
group acts as a kind of approving agency, 
is enhanced in the minds of students. 

Another factor which might affect the 
action of a junior college in this matter 
is the area or extent of its educational 
service. 
tionship increases its value to the college 
in direct proportion, I believe, to the 
emphasis of the college upon community 
service. Except in a few cases, those 
junior colleges which recruit most of 
their students from outside the imme- 
diate community will find the profes- 
sional society of little help. Where it 
is of help in such colleges, relations 
usually will be with the national organ- 
ization directly rather than with a local 
chapter. The basis of the Hillyer plan 
is direct cooperation with local com- 
mittees. 

A junior college which desires to 
establish a cooperative arrangement like 
the one described above with a pro- 
fessional society will find the steps, I 
think, very easy. Most of the pro- 
fessional groups with which I have come 
into contact in the Hartford area regard 
the offer of junior college collaboration 
as a distinct opportunity. In many in- 
stances the society has been encounter- 
ing serious difficulties in keeping its 
educational program going. Connection 
with an approved institution of higher 
learning is regarded as highly desirable. 


Once the preliminary contacts have 
been made, the continuation of the pro- 
gram can probably be insured best by 
the early selection of a joint faculty- 
society committee. This group will 
provide a continuous check on the 


The professional society rela- . 
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functioning and results of the program. 
It will consist usually of representatives 
from the department of the faculty most 
nearly concerned and of the society’s 
educational committee members. 


The experience at Hillyer, short as 
it has been, has proved so profitable 
educationally and so pleasant socially 
that it bids fair to become a permanent 
feature of the college’s work. Like adult 
education and various other new types 
of educational activity, collaboration 
with professional societies offers to the 
junior colleges of America another 
method of expanding their programs and 
of increasing the effectiveness of their 
service. 





Oregon is slow about grasping the 
junior college opportunity. Nearly all 
of the larger towns of California have 
junior college courses at home. That 
state stands very high in the education 
of its youth. It is within the memory 
of many of us, that Oregon looked with 
doubt on the uniting of districts for 
better and larger schools. It took a 
good many years to get the Oregonians 
educated to the value of the union 
school. Today, the little red school- 
house has about faded away. Few would 
wish the day back when this primitive 
method was in vogue. Let us in Oregon 
give the junior college serious thought. 
It will not rob the schools of higher 
training. It works the other way. Many 
who never would see the inside of college 
walls are given new opportunity by the 
junior college studies in the home town. 
Anything we can do to raise the number 
who take higher education, the better. 
Let us give fair consideration to the 
junior college—LEoN W. HypDE in 
“Thought-O-Graphs” column of Cor- 
vallis (Oregon) Herald. 
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Masterpieces Course for a Terminal Curriculum 
MABEL A. BUCKNER 


O™ day at the beginning of the last 
school year one of my advisees 
came to me with this question, ‘“What 
shall I make my life work?” And be- 
fore I could catch my breath, she went 
on, “Father wants me to be a doctor. 
Mother thinks I should be a professional 
musician. Aunt Grace believes I would 
make a good social worker. You tell 
me what I’m fitted for, and that’s the 
vocation I’ll choose. The only thing 
is I want you to pick a senior college 
near Boston because my boy friend is 
at M.I.T.” My first impulse was the 
inclination to say, “If you and your 
family don’t know what you have an 
aptitude for, I don’t see how I can be 
expected to decide for you.” 

Then I realized that my initial re- 
action was wrong, that that wasn’t the 
answer. I knew what her father would 
not believe: that Mary Sue is a mediocre 
student who would have difficulty pass- 
ing a first course in chemistry or hygiene 
and would never get as far as an anatomy 
course and that, therefore, her father 
was doing wishful thinking in suggest- 
ing that his daughter might become a 
doctor. Then, too, I had heard Mary 
Sue play the piano and had talked with 
her instructor and recognized what her 
mother would not admit, that she has 








MaseL A. BUCKNER feels that the enjoy- 
ment of good books is one of the major ob- 
jectives of general education and in her article 
here tells Journal readers “why.” During the 
past five years as a member of the English 
department at Christian College, Missouri, and 
through individual conferences and _ personal 
guidance, she has developed techniques for 
attaining this enjoyment. Before going to 
Christian College, she taught in New Haven, 
Connecticut, and at Stephens College, Mis- 
souri, and last summer was a member of the 
Peabody Workshop in Terminal Education. 


little talent in music. I felt that her 
Aunt Grace was looking at Mary Sue 
through the rose-tinted spectacles that 
aunts wear when they look at their 
nieces and that the attributes of a social 
worker, singleness of purpose, self- 
effaciveness, objectivity, ability to eval- 
uate, conscientiousness, were entirely 
lacking in Mary Sue. 

Because I was interested, yet impar- 
tial and ready to face the many facts 
that I had gleaned in our adviser-advisee 
relationship, I realized that I was much 
better able to help the young woman 
than I had been willing to admit on the 
spur of the moment. Mary Sue was 
looking to me as her adviser with a 
challenge, a challenge not to suggest a 
course which would qualify her to enter 
a professional school or a university, for 
she had neither the interest nor the 
aptitude for such training, but rather to 
recognize the probability that home- 
making would be her vocation and that 
the terminal curriculum was the one 
best adapted to her needs. 

As her iastructor in Masterpieces, I 
was particularly interested in Mary Sue’s 
problem in the light of what this par- 
ticular course had to offer her, and I 
recognized that here the challenge was 
not to make her a professional novelist, 
short-story writer, or literary critic but 
to give to her an appreciation and under- 
standing of literature that would enrich 
her life no matter what her after-college 
career might be. 


All Masterpieces students are looking 
to their instructors with the same un- 
spoken question in their minds, “What 
are you Offering in this course that will 
result in a richer life for me?” The 
identical challenge is given by all, yet 
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no two are alike. Mary Sue confessed 
that never in her life had she read a 
book outside the English classroom, that 
she shuddered at the word classic, that 
she had such bad reading habits that 
her progress in a book was incredibly 
slow. There are many like her, but on 
the other hand, there are some brilliant 
students who have rich literary back- 
grounds and who crave leisure for read- 
ing. Diverse, then, in ability and apti 
tude, and diverse too as to future life 
interests. Some must secure jobs as soon 
as they leave the junior college; others 
will lead leisurely existences at home; 
still others will, like Mary Sue, marry 
shortly after graduation and establish 
their own homes. What philosophy can 
we accept that will lead us to methods 
which will insure for this group the 
maximum pleasure and profit? 


The first principle, as I have said 
before, is the recognition of the hetero- 
geneity of our Masterpieces students, 
varying as they do in ability, back- 
ground, literary interests, reading habits, 
and future life interests. This means 
that our standards of attainment are 
measured in terms of individual growth 
and progress. We may feel inclined to 
groan when a Mary Sue enters our class, 
but we must instead see her as a chal- 
lenge—one of her assets at least is frank- 
ness—and we must be ready to build 
upon this very meager literary back- 
ground with no hope of reaching the 
level of attainment of the student who 
is an avid reader and who already has 
a mature interest in the best literature. 


Masterpieces for the terminal student 
and masterpieces in a university-prepar- 
atory course differ in that in the former 
we may entirely discard the idea of 
preparation for more advanced litera- 
ture courses or the attempt to cover a 
course outline or give a survey of litera- 
ture. The course must have value in 
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itself even if the students never take 
another course in literature. If Master- 
pieces is taught for the purpose of giving 
a background for more advanced work, 
there must be uniformity of standards; 
all must master the same subject matter 
regardless of individual differences and 
those who fail fall by the way. 

Next, we must get away from the idea 
that college is a preparation for life. 
College is life, and the only way to be 
certain that the student’s after-college 
life is richer, saner, happier, is to do 
all in our power to achieve these ideals 
while she is with us. Books cannot be 
separated from life. They record it and 
interpret it, and through them we are 
able to rethink and relive the values of 
all ages and all times, revamp old values, 
and acquire new ones. They give us 
information, enthusiasm, understanding, 
inspiration, truth, hope, and courage. 

If, then, a student is to live a rich, 
full life in college in order to insure a 
richer, fuller life after college, we must 
see in literature a renewed challenge, for 
books are not a substitute for life; they 
are life itself, but a larger and more 
varied life than we can ever live without 
them. With this philosophy underlying 
the teaching of the Masterpieces course, 
what methods may be best employed to 
put the principles into practice? I shall 
try to answer this question by describing 
briefly the course as given at Christian. 

The course in Masterpieces may be 
taken for either two or three hours’ credit 
depending upon the amount of time 
students wish to give to their reading. 
In the two class meetings held each 
week no attempt is made to survey liter- 
ature; no effort is devoted to an inten- 
sive study of literary masterpieces. As- 
signments are made in a Masterpieces 
text, but the class time is not spent in 
a minute analysis of the selections but 
rather in an endeavor to point out the 
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merits of great literary works, to give 
a core of acquaintance with some of the 
world’s great masterpieces, to keep the 
students informed of current trends in 
literature, and to suggest books for 
their reading. The members of the class 
are encouraged to bring to the informal 
discussions newspaper or magazine clip- 
pings of interest, to suggest books which 
they have read with enjoyment and 
profit, even to share with their class- 
mates reactions to current movies. | 

As what I have said implies, each 
young woman Carries on a reading pro- 
gram and has conferences with her in- 
structor at regular intervals, and it is 
here that the instructor is able to do val- 
uable work in making literature a source 
of personal growth for the individual 
student. To her conference every girl 
brings her reading diary, in which she 
has written for each book read whatever 
notes and comments she wishes to have 
for her own permanent record of read- 
ing. The type of record is largely depen- 
dent upon the individual’s own interests. 
Critically minded girls are likely to de- 
vote a minimum amount of their re- 
ports to mere summaries of the books 
and rather to give in detail their reac- 
tions to their reading. Students inter- 
ested in beautiful language may desire 
to preserve many quotations from the 
books—bits of vivid description, clever 


dialogue, arresting philosophy, pictur- 


esque speech, skillful characterization. 

A reading of the reports written since 
the last conference leads to an informal 
discussion of the books completed and 
the plans for further reading. Since the 
students are told that they are at liberty 
to choose any books they wish, the 
responsibility for guiding them carefully, 
diplomatically, and wisely rests upon 
the shoulders of the instructor; and it 
is here the instructor learns the individ- 
ual’s needs, interests, and capacities and 


recognizes the possibility of stretching, 
through patient and gradual work, the 
student’s enjoyment of books which at 
the moment are beyond her. The first 
book which Mary Sue read was A Lan- 
tern in Her Hand by Bess Streeter Ald- 
rich, and the last book on which she 
reported was Hamlet which she con- 
fessed to reading with real pleasure. 


In the individual reading conferences, 
care must be taken to discourage the 
student’s reading along cue line of in- 
terest, plays only for the student inter- 
ested in drama, the modern novel only 
for the young woman eager to keep up 
with the current best sellers, poetry only 
for the person engrossed in building her 
own anthology of favorite poems. Every 
effort is made to avoid this, to bring 
about enjoyment of a balanced reading 
program, and an ever-increasing pleasure 
in reading and discussing good books. 


Throughout the work of the course 
there is an attempt to help each student 
form the habit of reading carefully and 
thoughtfully enough to make a part 
of herself whatever contribution a book 
has to offer, whether this be information 
or inspiration. A real effort is made to 
help each young woman build a richer 
literary background and broader liter- 
ary interests and to be increasingly 
aware of the large supply of books from 
which she may select her after-college 
reading. At the end of the year Mary 
Sue showed me a list of books which 
she wished to read but which she ad- 
mitted she couldn’t complete in a life- 
time, a valuable list, however, from 
which to choose worth-while reading. 


With this philosophy and these meth- 
ods it is hoped that there result not only 
for mediocre students like Mary Sue 
but also for brilliant students resources 
and satisfactions which will endure not 
merely through college but for all time. 

















Having Fun With Business Correspondence 


o. B- 


()’ the various courses in English 
which are offered in a city junior 
college, Business Correspondence is, I 
think, the one that can afford the in- 
structor the greatest scope and the 
greatest personal pleasure, primarily be- 
cause there need be no awareness of any 
real distinction between the needs of 
the terminal student and the needs of 
the student who is planning to enter a 
senior college. The latter, in all proba- 
bility, will be required to find a part- 
time position which will defray some of 


the expense of his advanced education, 


and he is, therefore, as eager as the 
terminal student to learn anything that 
will prepare him for remunerative em- 
ployment. 

At Wright Junior College in Chicago 
the class in Business Correspondence is 
an especially homogeneous group. Many 
of the students have had secretarial 
courses in high school and junior college 
and many of them have had courses in 
the Department of Business which have 
given them instruction in the advertising 
and marketing of business products. 








ZAIDEE E. GREEN, instructor in English at 
Wright Junior College, Chicago, is also a 
member of the bar of the Supreme Court 
and Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia and of the bar of the U. S. Supreme 
Court, and has traveled widely in the Orient, 
Egypt, and Europe, as well as in almost all 
parts of the Western Hemisphere, including 
_ Canada, Mexico, Central America, South 
America, and this country. Perhaps it is 
because of this stimulating background that 
Miss Green can delight even in “having fun 
with business correspondence,” of which ex- 
perience she tells us here. Her recent text- 
book published by Holt, Writing in Business, 
treats with the same enthusiasm the subject 
of business correspondence. She has also 
written critical articles, familiar essays, and 
poems which have appeared in various Ameri- 
can and British periodicals. 


GREEN 


They have all had one semester’s work 
or more in freshman composition. 

They are quite well versed, therefore, 
in the fundamentals of correct writing— 
in grammar, punctuation, spelling, the 
organization of material, and the prin- 
ciples of emphasis. They know the me- 
chanical make-up of the business letter 
and the importance of accuracy, defi- 
niteness, tact, and neatness. Their im- 
agination has been heightened and their 
general information has been increased 
by any elective courses which they have 
taken in the Department of English and 
by any work which they have done in 
the Department of the Humanities. 


But most important of all, from the 
standpoint of ability to do good work in 
a course in Business Correspondence, 
these students have all been reared in 
a large city and have had an opportunity 
to observe the operations of business. 
They have ideas and they know how to 
go about collecting business materials. 
As arule, they get the fullest cooperation 
from the businessmen of Chicago, who 
consider the city-college student “one of 
ours,” and are quite willing to give him 
the materials and the information which 
he requests. Most of the students in the 
course have had actual business expe- 
rience during the summer or in part-time 
positions during the college term. They 
come from families which are making a 
financial sacrifice to send them to the 
junior college, and which seem to have 
instilled in them the importance of mak- 
ing these two years count for something. 


Admittedly, then, this is an exceed- 
ingly fortunate situation, and it may be 
almost unique, but I believe that the 
scope of-the course in Business Cor- 
respondence of any junior college can 
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be increased, and I believe that the 
elements of English composition and of 
letter writing can be taught, if they need 
to be, along with the more advanced 
aspects of the work of the course. If 
they are isolated for the sake of em- 
phasis, they can become depressing to 
the instructor and to the students. 


Objectives’ 


At the first meeting of the class in 
Business Correspondence at Wright 
Junior College, the students are made 
aware of the objectives of the course, 
which are as follows: 


Specific 

1. To acquaint the student with the power 
(and, therefore, the cash value) of words in 
business—the power of the simple word, the 
tactful word, the pictorial word, the enticing 
word. 

2. To train the student to write correctly 
the various kinds of business letters, reports, 
etc., which are used today in business. 

3. To train the student to handle business 
situations effectively in terms of company 
policy and reader reaction. 

4. To acquaint the student with the methods 
available for the production of letters which 
meet the practical requirements of time, vol- 
ume, and cost, as well as standards of quality. 

5. To encourage the student to collect ma- 
terial which will be of value to him later in 
his business career—sales letters which come 
to his home or which he can obtain from 
business houses, novel advertisements which 
he sees in the newspapers, business folders and 
booklets, house organs, and standard practice 
manuals. 


General 


1. To make the student alert to new trends 
in the business world—to advertising by radio, 
to the increased use of the telegram in selling 
and collecting, to the exchange of ideas through 
the business journals, to the functions of 
public-relations bureaus. 

2. To inspire the student to do creative 
work—to write for the business journals, and 
to try to sell his ideas to business firms, new 
slogans which he has created, radio programs 
which he has written to advertise a certain 
product, newspaper contests which he thinks 
— help increase the sale of some commodity, 
etc. 





{Reprinted through the courtesy of Henry 
Holt and Company from the author’s textbook 
Writing in Business, 1941. 


Stimulating Interest 


Very early in the semester the stu- 
dents are told that the specific require- 
ments for the course are very few. They 
may show in almost any way that they 
care to that they are trying to attain 
the objectives of the course. They are 
encouraged to live with business, as it 
were—to analyze every advertisement 
that they see or hear, to study the 
structure and psychology of every busi- 
ness letter that comes to their attention, 
to visit business houses and observe 
their methods, to consult not only the 
text that is assigned to them, but nu- 
merous other texts on the subject of 
business writing before they reach any 
conclusions concerning the best way to 
handle a particular business situation 
by correspondence. 

A list of special projects is given to 
the class, but the students are urged to 
find their own projects for oral and writ- 
ten reports. An oral report entitled 
“Letters that Win Jobs During a De- 
pression” is sure to hold the attention 
of the class and to promote a lively dis- 
cussion. An oral report entitled “Circu- 
lar Letters that Feed the Furnace’ will 
interest the class and demonstrate some 
of the failures in business correspond- 
ence. An oral report entitled “It Caught 
My Eye,” on the subject of novelty sales 
letters, will carry conviction if it is well 
presented and supported by examples 
of clever letters. 


Wright’s Experience 


Throughout the semester the students 
of Business Correspondence at Wright 
Junior College are actively engaged in 
collecting business materials. They place 
these in large loose-leaf notebooks, grade 
them — — —" or — and write 
an explanation of the grades which they 
give to the various materials. A sales 
letter, for example, may be worth an 
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“A” if it arouses attention quickly, cre- 
ates desire, inspires confidence, and 
urges action. The stationery, the form 
and language of the letter, the sincerity 
or lack of sincerity which the language 
suggests, and many other things must, 
of course, be considered in giving the 
letter a grade. A letter of collection or 
a letter of claim will be graded upon its 
tact, its definiteness, its likelihood of 
success. A trade siogan will be graded 
on the basis of the image which it creates, 
the ease with which it is remembered, 
the confidence which it instills. In an- 
alyzing the power of a trade slogan the 
student considers any of the following 
aids to memory which the slogan may 
contain: rime; onomatopoeia; allitera- 
tion; anaphora; climax and anticlimax; 
puns; paraphrases of proverbs or of 
maxims; artful coinages by analogy to 
words in common use—for example, 
“Tt’s Gingervating!”’ 

Throughout the course there is great 
emphasis on “The Ways of Words in 
Business,” and this phrase has become 
the slogan of the class. The first two 
weeks of the course are devoted to an 
intensive study of the economy of lan- 
guage in business. Newspaper headlines, 
want ads, telegrams, trade slogans, and 
especially the commercial advertisements 
on radio programs are studied to discover 
how one dynamic word or one pictorial 
word can be made to do the work of five 
lazy, drab words. The students are 
warned at the outset to shun business 
jargon, and they are heavily penalized 
when they employ it in the assignments 
which they prepare for the course. When 
they are convinced that jargon such as 
“your esteemed favor,” “beg leave to 
state,” and ‘“‘would like to advise” rep- 
resents a remnant of the Victorian era, 
in which circumlocutions were admired 
and often necessary, they make an effort 
to avoid this outmoded jargon that is 
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wasted in an age in which businessmen 
do not have to fawn upon their cus- 
tomers or resort to circuitous language. 
They are also cautioned, however, to 
avoid the blunt language which is some- 
times substituted for Victorian jargon. 
It is difficult to say, for instance, whether 
the back-bending “your humble servant” 
of the Victorian era or the back-slapping 
“vours for better business” is more an- 
noying to the average reader today. 

The first letters that the students write 
are letters of application for positions, 
letters of request for recommendations, 
letters of appreciation of interviews 
which have been granted. Then they 
proceed to write requests for informa- 
tion and materials which they will need 
in writing their term papers, and they 
learn how to make out questionnaires 
which will facilitate response. Next they 
write letters of inquiry concerning mer- 
chandise, letters of order and acknow- 
ledgment, letters of complaint and ad- 
justment, credit letters, collection let- 
ters, goodwill letters, and various kinds 
of sales and follow-up letters. 


Meanwhile they are learning the vari- 
ations in the mechanical make-up of the 
business letter and the advantages of 
one form over another in certain kinds 
of letters. Hanging indention, for ex- 
ample, which is often frowned upon, 
can be used effectively in sales letters. 
They are studying letterheads and cre- 
ating original letterheads for most of 
the letters which they are writing, being 
sure that the letterheads are appropriate 
to the businesses for which they are 
intended. In certain instances they are 
relating the message of the letter to the 
slogan which appears in the letterhead. 
They are preparing the tie-in between 
a sales letter and a folder or other en- 
closure which supplements the letter. 
They are learning to adapt the tone of 
the letter to the message which it con- 
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veys, learning when dignity is demanded 
and when whimsicality may be effective. 

Next they prepare simple business 
folders and booklets, bulletins, sum- 
maries, and abstracts; they study house 
organs and the standard practice manu- 
als which business firms prepare for 
their stenographers and correspondents. 

Toward the end of the semester they 
pass in the notebooks in which they have 
kept their business materials and busi- 
ness reports based on independent inves- 
tigation. One of the most interesting 
reports submitted last semester was that 
entitled Dressing the Drugstore Win- 
dow. The student who prepared it 
walked around for days with a camera in 
his hand, taking pictures of windows 
which offended him because they were 
freighted with merchandise, and pictures 
of windows which pleased him because 
they were artistically dressed. He wrote 
to the managers of the stores whose 
windows pleased him and got much in- 
formation on the art of window dressing, 
the help which the retailer gets from the 


_ wholesaler, the training which the win- 


dow dresser needs, etc. He incorporated 
the pictures in his report and set forth 
his reactions to them, avoiding, of course, 
any reference to the names of the stores 
whose windows displeased him. 


The students are urged to attempt 
simple articles on something that might 
be of interest to readers of business jour- 
nals—suggestions for saving time or ma- 
terials in a business office, hints for col- 
lecting money from college students, 
indications of the preferences of college 
students in billboard advertising, etc. 
Students whose articles are informative 
or clever are urged to enlarge them and 
to seek a publisher for them. The stu- 
dents are also urged to write skits for 
radio presentation which will advertise 
some product cleverly, to enter news- 
paper contests, and to think up new con- 


tests which will increase the sale of 
some commodity. 


The Rewards 

Throughout this paper, I have perhaps 
suggested the rewards that come to the 
instructor who attempts to increase the 
scope of Business Correspondence. The 
rewards to the students come when they 
obtain positions as business correspond- 
ents on graduation from the junior col- 
lege or advance to such positions after 
a short apprenticeship in the secretarial 
field. 

The junior-college graduate who has 
learned the importance of tact in busi- 
ness and who is able to use the English 
language meticulously can very quickly 
show that he can save time and money 
for the firm that employs him by com- 
posing certain kinds of business letters 
instead of simply taking down the words 
of another. If he has developed a par- 
ticular kind of skill in the use of words, 
he can even undertake the composition 
of sales letters and sales folders. If he 
has a flair for journalism, he can reveal 
his talent by writing for the house organ 
of the firm which employs him. If he is 
interested in independent investigation 
and research, he can soon find a problem 
of absorbing interest in any business 
organization and request permission to 
report on it. 

The experiences of the graduates of 
Wright Junior College have proved that 
young people with ideas, initiative, and 
a knowledge of the essentials of business 
writing can find ample opportunity to 
display their talents and to advance in 
the business world. 





Its rapid growth demonstrates that 
the junior college, both public and pri- 
vate, is something more than an edu- 
cational fad. It is the natural result 
of a felt. need.—CarOLYN E. CHAPMAN, 
in Education. 














OO a art 


Formulation of a Junior College Philosophy 
DOROTHY H. VEON 


“ Tunror college curricula can be or- 
J ganized satisfactorily and judged 
fairly only in terms of each institution’s 
own philosophy of education, its individ- 
ually expressed purposes and objectives, 
the nature of the students with whom 
it has to deal, the needs of the commun- 
ity which it serves, and the nature of the 
American democracy of which it is a 
part. In a democracy, the fundamental 
doctrine of individual differences is as 
valid for junior colleges as for individ- 
uals. Junior colleges do and should dif- 
fer from each other markedly. All junior 
colleges, however, although they may 
differ in type, in location, in philosophy, 
in curriculum, and in other respects, 
have this element in common: they are 
institutions for transmitting our Ameri- 
can heritage and our American demo- 
cratic ideals.” + 
A great deal has been done concerning 
the evaluation of secondary schools, but 
what about the junior colleges? In 
response to the need for the studying of 
the junior college’s philosophy of edu- 
cation, it is proposed that Eells’ Why 
Junior College Education? Forty Points 
of View be used by the faculty, of lower 
divisions of senior colleges and univer- 
sities, as well as by junior colleges. 








DorotHy H. Veon has just completed or- 
ganizing the Department of Secretarial Studies 
in the Junior College of The George Washing- 
ton University, Washington, D. C., and at 
present is working on revision and expansion 
of courses for defense needs. In this organiz- 
ing and formulating frame of mind, she has 
written for Journal readers suggestions on 
formulating a junior college philosophy. 
Holding a B.S. in Education from the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, M.A. in business edu- 
cation from The George Washington Uni- 
versity, she is now working for her doctorate 
in education at Columbia University. 


D. C. 1941. 


” 


At the first meeting, each member of 
the faculty could be given a copy of the 
pamphlet mentioned and an answer 
sheet upon which to check his or her 
judgment as to the 40 points of view 
relating to fundamental concepts, curri- 
culum, student activity program, library 
service, guidance service, instruction, 
outcomes, faculty, plant, and adminis- 
tration. 


As suggested in the pamphlet, at the 
second meeting a summary would be 
made of these answer sheets and pre- 
sented to the members of the faculty. 
The differences of opinions should be 
discussed particularly in relation to these 
questions, “Is it desirable to refine judg- 
ments and work for closer agreement be- 
tween judgment and institutional prac- 
tice? If so, how can the faculty or- 
ganize most effectively for these pur- 
poses?” Then the faculty may be di- 
vided into committees to study the prob- 
lems involved in the 10 major fields 
covered by the 40 items. 


Let us assume that the summer vaca- 
tion is now approaching. Each faculty 
member should plan to read, to attend 
conferences, to study at summer school, 
to participate in workshops, or to engage 
in other activities which will help him 
with his particular problem. 


As a further step, each person should 
be familiar not only with the junior 
college movement in general but also 
with the movement as it affects his own 
institution whether it be a public junior 
college, private junior college, or a junior 
division of a university. Perhaps less 





iKells, Walter C. Why Junior College Edu- 
cation? Forty Points of View. American As- 
sociation <. Junior Colleges, Washington, 
pp. 
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has been done concerning the junior di- 
vision of universities than other junior 
colleges. In most instances it serves 
merely as another unit of the university 
and does not fulfill the purposes for 
which a junior college was set up. If 
junior divisions of universities contemp- 
late making a survey, the following refer- 
ences will furnish needed background 


information: 


“New Mexico Reorganization.” Junior Col- 
lege Journal (December 1936), 7:148. 

Boucher, Chauncey, “Reorganization at the 
University of Chicago.” Junior College Journal, 
(May 1934), 4:431-420. 

Chandler, H. W., “Admission to the General 
College of the University of Florida.” American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars, Bulletin 
(July 1937), 12:322-34. 

“Junior College of George Washington Uni- 
versity.” Junior College Journal (October 
1930), 1:42. 

“The General College of the University of 
Minnesota,” Journal of Higher Education, 
(May 1940), 11:231-2. 

“Reorganization at the University of Minne- 
sota,” Junior College Journal (May 1934), 
4:441-9. 

“A New Experiment in the Democratization 
of Higher Education,” Education (September 
1939), 60:48-54. (Louisiana State University). 

“The University of Nebraska Establishes a 
Junior Division,” School and Society, (Sep- 
tember 7, 1940), 52:159-60. 

“University Junior College,” Sierra Educa- 
tional News, (March 1935), 31:52. (Univer- 
sity of Southern California.) 

“Reorganization at Indiana University, 
Junior College Journal (May 1934), 4:450-6. 

Harbeson, John W., “The Reorganized Col- 
lege of the University of Chicago,” School 
Review (November 1935), 43:706-8. 

Hollinshead, Byron S., “The Relation Be- 
tween the Liberal Arts College, the Junior 
College, and the Professional School,” Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges, Bulletin (March 
1940), 26:64-72. 

Boucher, Chauncey S., “Junior Divisions,” 
Transactions and Proceedings of the National 
Association of State Universities. Vol. 35, 1937, 
pp. 139-43; discussion pp. 143-53. 

Boucher, Chauncey S., and Brumbaugh, A. J., 
The Chicago College Plan: New and Enlarged 
Edition After Ten Years Operation of the Plan, 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois, 
1940. 413 pages. 

Journal of Higher Education, “Special Pro- 
gram in Terminal Education” (May 1941), 
12:280. (University of California). 

Johnson, B. Lamar, “The Chicago College 
Plan,” Library Quarterly (July 1936), 6:306-8. 


9” 


Hutchins, Robert M., “Educational Program 
and Procedures for Students at the College 
Level,” in Business as a Social Institution, 
University of Chicago Conference on Business 
Educational Proceedings, 1938, pp. 108-114. 

Hutchins, Robert M., “Significance to the 
University of Educational Developments on 
the Junior College Level,” Association of 
American Universities. Journal of Proceedings 
and Addresses, 39th Annual Conference (Nov. 
11-13, 1937), pp. 106-110. 

Hill, Clyde M., “The University’s Respon- 
sibility to the Junior College,” Association of 
American Universities, Journal of Proceedings 
and Addresses, 39th Annual Conference. (Nov. 
11-13, 1937), pp. 110-20. 

Kelly, Frederick J., “Trends in Higher Edu- 
cation,” Association of Governing Boards of 
State Universities and Allied Institutions, Pro- 
ceedings, 1933, pp. 66-69. 

Krey, A. C. (Chairman), “Relation of Junior 
Colleges to Higher Education, Report of Com- 
mittee J.” Bulletin of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors (May 1935), 
21:405-14. 

Walton, T. O., “Coordinating Our Institu- 
tions of Higher Learning,” Texas Outlook, 
(December 1928), 12:9-11, 15. 

A review of the history and the pro- 


gress of the junior college should be 
made primarily for new members on the 
faculty. Consideration should be given 
to descriptions of the public junior col- 
lege, stressing terminal vocational edu- 
cation; the university-sponsored junior 
college stressing preprofessional require- 
ments; and the private junior college, 
dealing primarily with problems of gen- 
eral education. Is the university being 
studied going to adhere to preprofes- 
sional training or is it also going to ex- 
tend its offerings to terminal vocational 
education? If so, to what extent? 

The function of the junior college in 
offering general education should be dis- 
cussed with terminal education.” 





2For references on terminal education see: 

Eells, W. C., Hollinshead, B. S., Mason, 
E. F., and Schiferl, M., Present Status of 
Junior College Terminal Education. American 
Association of Junior Colleges, Washington, 
D. C., 1941, 350 pp. 

Eells, W. C., Mason, E. F., Snyder, W. H., 
and Zook, G. F., Why Junior College Terminal 
Education? American Association of Junior 
Colleges, Washington, D. C. 1941. 390 pp. 

Engleman, Lois and Eells, W. C., The Liter- 
ature of Junior College Terminal Education, 
American Association of Junior Colleges, 
Washington, D. C. 336 pp. 
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After the groundwork has been laid 
for discussion and formulation of a 
working philosophy and study has been 
carried on during the summer by mem- 
bers of each committee, the fall should 
open with a series of meetings, no more 
than five, to discuss the findings of the 
committees. At the end of the series 
each member should be asked to fill in 
the answer blanks with regard to the 40 
points under discussion. “Presumably 
the second set should show somewhat 
greater unanimity of judgment and 
somewhat closer agreement between com- 
posite institutional judgment and prac- 
tice than was true for the first set.’”® 


Each committee member should look 
for evidences upon which to base and 
also to present findings which would 
improve the institutional practices. What 
evidences should one look for with re- 
gard to the 10 major fields covered by 
the 40 points? 


A. Fundamental Concepts 


1. What is meant by democracy ? 

2. To what extent is democracy practiced 
in the college? 

3. Is provision made for terminal education ? 

4. How < 2 the policies determined ? 

5. To what extent are community agencies 
used ? 

6. Is the junior college leading in giving an 
intensive service to the vast middie group of 
American students ? 

7. Does the junior college give some under- 
standing of the social, economic, and industrial 
conditions of the modern world? 

8. Does the junior college provide some in- 
terest which will give meaning and value to 
their leisure time? 

9. Does the junior college provide for those 
who have interests which are primarily in- 
tellectual and who are planning on further 
academic training ? 

10. Does the junior college serve as a cultural 
center for adult education? 


Note: In regard to the philosophy of the 
junior college movement, Carl E. Seashore in 
The Junior College Movement (New York: 
Henry Holt, 1940. 160 pp.) states: “Perhaps 
the most significant mass movement in higher 
education that this or any other country has 





8Eells, Op. Cit. p. 4. 
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ever witnessed in an equal period of time.” 
His conclusion is: “Present indications are 
that the junior college area will be recognized 
as marking off a specific unit in American 
education destined to become quite as distinc- 
tive as those of high school and college. ... 
The junior college was found as an orphan on 
our doorsteps. We should not treat it as an 
orphan but as a legitimate member of the 
American educational family. We should not 
regard it as a haven for those who are not 
competent to take on this modicum of higher 
education, as a mere stop-gap for unemploy- 
ment, or for the uncritical glorification of 
the raising of standards and facilities for 
higher education.” 


B. Curriculum 


1. Does it include orientation? guidance? 
instruction? student participation? 

2. Is provision made for curriculum revision ? 

3. Does the faculty cooperate in curriculum 
revision ? 

4. Does the learning process include factual 
information or knowledge? meaning and un- 
derstanding? abilities to do—knowledge and 
understanding combined with skill? 

5. Does the curriculum provide for the 
development of desirable attitudes—scientific, 
social, moral, and others? worthy ideals, pur- 
poses, appreciations, and interest ? participation 
in general life activities? 

6. Are individual differences taken into con- 
sideration ? 

7. Are traditional subjects offered or is pro- 
vision made for terminal education ? 

8. Do students have any part in the de- 
velopment of the curriculum? 

9. Does the subject matter relate to jobs 
into which students will go? 


C. Student Activity Program 


1. Does the program provide student par- 
ticipation and expression in experiences which 
are “more essentially like out-of-school and 
daily life experimentations than are the usual 
classroom procedures” ? 

2. Does the program aim to develop desirable 
social traits and behaviour patterns in an en- 
vironment favorable to their growth and in 
general character so similar to life outside the 
classroom that a maximum carryover may be 
expected ? 

3. Under competent guidance do students 
share responsibility for selection, organization, 
and evaluation of such activities and of their 
probable outcomes ? 

4. In all of the activities are there oppor- 
tunities for developing leadership ? 

5. How many student activity . programs 
are there? What types? 

6. What part does the faculty play in setting 
up these programs? 

7. Is there a well-rounded program ? 
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D. Library Service 


1. Is the library the center of educational 
life or is it merely a collection of books? 

2. Are students taught how and where to 
find library materials, how to select them, and 
how to use them effectively ? 

3. Is the librarian well educated and efficient ? 

4. Do the books and periodicals serve the 
need for reference, research, cultural, and 
leisure reading ? 

5. Is provision made for keeping all ma- 
terials fully catalogued and well organized ? 

6. Is the library building centrally located ? 

7. Does the budget provide adequately for 
the maintenance and improvement of the 
library ? 

8. Are students encouraged and stimulated 
to read books and periodicals of good quality 
and real value? 

9. Is the library building physically con- 
ducive to study? 


E. Guidance Service 


1. Is an endeavor made to help students to 
know themselves as individuals and members 
of society ? 

2. Is the student enabled to correct certain 
of his shortcomings that interfere with prog- 
ress? 

3. Is provision made for students to know 
about vocations and professions so that they 
may choose intelligently and prepare for a 
life career? 

4. Is assistance given in the discovery and 
development of creative and recreational in- 
terests? 

5. Is there cooperation among the college, 
home, and community ? 

6. Is there close coordination of the work 
of the schools from which pupils are received ? 

7. Is there adequate and specific data on the 
individual prior to his entrance in the college? 

8. Are cumulative records and reports kept? 

9. Are these records and reports centrally 
located ? 

10. Is there an effective system of counseling 
and guidance? 

11. Are there definite provisions for articu- 
lating the work of the college with whatever 
activities the pupil engages in after he leaves it ? 

12. Do professors share responsibilities in 
counseling students? 

13. Does the placement office function ef- 
fectively ? 


F. Instruction 


1. Are the goals or objectives appropriate to 
the degree of deve'opment of students and in 
keeping with the purposes of the college? 

2. What selection and use is made of the 
various types of teaching and learning mate- 
rials and experiences? 

3. Are teaching methods adapted to the 


needs of students as a group and as individuals? 

4. Has every legitimate means available 
been used in the evaluation of progress and 
quality of learning? } 

5. Has a personal relationship of confidence, 
respect, and helpfulness between the faculty 
and students arisen? 

6. Is provision made for all desirable types 
of learning ? 

7. Are instructional procedures imposed upon 
the teaching staff by the head of the depart- 
ment P 


G. Outcomes 


1. What evidences are available that instruc- 
tors and students are and have been happily 
and harmoniously cooperating in the stimula- 
tion of a wholesome curiosity about themselves 
and their environment ? 

2. What evidences are available to show 
that students are and have been securing 
knowledge and developing worth-while skills, 
attitudes, tastes, appreciation and habits? 

3. What evidences are there that students 
are able to make desirable choices or to exer- 
cise good judgment in the selection of friends, 
vocations, leisure activities, goods and services 
and in other important matters which confront 
youth today? 

4. Are these outcomes developed: cooper- 
ativeness, tolerance, open-min , rever- 
ence, respect for law and self-reliance? 

5. Is the student acquainted with himself? 

6. Does the college specialize in human rela- 
tions ? 

7. Is the student prepared for wise use of 
leisure ? 

8. Are students helped to acquire the best 
methods of thinking and of solving problems, 
particularly those involved with the develop- 
ment of a new social order? 


Note: “Junior colleges now know how to 
train men and women in vocational skills. . . . 
To make them at the same time socially 
minded, critically minded, culturally adequate 
to live satisfying lives, or to use Glen Frank’s 
expression, to build into them flexible social 
intelligence, is the challenging responsibility 
and the difficult task of the junior college.”— 
Clyde M. Hill in “The University’s Respon- 
sibility to the Junior College.” Thirty-Ninth 
Annual Conference of the Association of 
American Universities. 


H. Faculty 


1. Is the faculty cooperative? That is, do 
members work together cheerfully, harmo- 
niously, and efficiently ? 

2. Is there evidence or understanding of 
educational problems and continual profes- 
sional growth? 

3. Is the number of members of the fac- 
ulty adequate for the curriculum, the enroll- 
ment and the special needs of the students? 
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4. Does the teaching load endanger ef- 
ficiency ? 

5. Are salaries comparable with social de- 
mands on the profession and the worth of the 
service rendered ? 

6. Does the faculty have young professors 
as well as those who are experienced by years 
of service? 

7. Is provision made for proper induction 
and adjustment of new and _ unexperienced 
members ? 

8. Are instructors selected on teaching abil- 
ity ? personality? health? character? 

9. What provision is made for improvement 
in service? 

10. Are retirement provisions included ? 

11. Do faculty members belong and partici- 
pate in local and national organizations? 

12. What degrees do members hold? From 
where were these degrees obtained ? 

13. Who selects the faculty 

14. Do members participate in community 
activities ? 


I. Plant 


1. Is adequate provision made for class- 
room instruction ? 

2. Do the plans meet present and future 
needs ? 

3. Are the buildings attractive and appro- 
priate in design? 

4. Are occupants assured of safety ? 

5. Are the grounds well kept? 

6. What about sanitary facilities? 

7. Are the buildings used by the junior 
college part of the community planning ? 

8. What about heating, lighting, ventilation ? 

9. What recreational facilities are available? 
Are those open to the community? 


J. Administration 


1. Is the administration in the hands of the 
board of control? 

2. Does the head of the college have marked 
administrative ability ? 

3. Is he well prepared for the task? 

4. Does the board of control delegate many 
functions and authorities? 

5. Does the board retain the determination 
of general policies and judicial functions? 

6. Does the administrative head select and 
assign college employees? 

7. Does the administrative head administer 
the educational program including supervision 
of instruction? 

8. Who organizes the resources ? 

9. Does the administrative head share with 
the controlling board the responsibility for 
establishing and maintaining desirable rela- 
tions with the college’s public ? 

10. What types of faculty meetings are 
held? how often? where? 


It is assumed that these evidences will 
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be compiled and brought together for 
discussion at a series of meetings in the 
fall. This survey made by the members 
of the faculty should result in encourag- 
ing and stimulating interest on the part 
of the individuals participating. 

After a careful consideration of the 
findings, the faculty should formulate a 
statement of the philosophy and ob- 
jectives of the junior college. As stated 
by Eells, ‘““This statement should be one 
which would be suitable for publication 
in the junior college catalog and other 
literature of the institution.” 





EDUCATION FOR BANKING 


Junior college education has distinct 
value in preparation for banking accord- 
ing to William A. Irwin, educational di- 
rector of the American Institute of 
Banking, in an address before the Bos- 
ton chapter of the American Institute of 
Banking at Boston, December 17. In 
reporting this address, the January issue 
of the Savings Bank Journal says: 


Mr. Irwin, while stressing the need for 
“practical” education, did not belittle the 
function of “formal” education in the prep- 
aration for the task of living. Practical edu- 
cation, he said, is generally considered to 
be that type of training which is designed 
to enable men and women to earn a living, 
while formal education is designed to en- 
able them to enjoy life. In recognition of 
this, continued Mr. Irwin, there have sprung 
up recently all over the country the so- 
called junior colleges, many of which are 
offering the very type of course that formal 
education does not provide. “The multipli- 
cation of these institutions, and the huge 
growth in their enrollments, constitutes the 
proof that they are meeting a real need in 
our educational system.” The A. I. B. edu- 
cator indicated the vital necessity for what 
he termed “cultural education” in addition 
to that on the more practical side, saying 
that it would be a shoddy civilization that 
had no place in it for the finer things of 
the intellect. “Yet,” he added, “even when 
that point has been conceded, it must be in- 
sisted that the majority of men and women 
are compelled to place ‘first things first,’ and 
the first instinct of life is self-preservation, 
implying the necessity of making a living.” 
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Kansas Looks at its Terminal Offerings 
E. F. FARNER 


[* order to secure material for this 
report an inquiry form was sent to 
each of the 14 public junior colleges 
in Kansas. Answers were received from 
13. This is not an attempt to evaluate 
the offering or the types of enrollment 
in the various junior colleges in the 
state but rather to submit the facts as 
obtained from these reports and the 
opinions of the administrators concern- 
ing terminal education in the junior 
college. 


Each college was asked to approxi- 
mate the number of precollege courses 
offered and the total semester hours of 
those courses and the same data con- 
cerning the terminal courses offered. It 
was suggested that only those courses 
should be considered terminal for which 
no advanced standing is expected. It is 
probable that most of these reports as- 
sumed that all courses were considered 
terminal which do not usually carry 
credit for advanced standing in a college 
of liberal arts. With that understanding, 
the results probably have significance. 


The proportion of precollege courses 
averages almost 80 per cent of the total 
offering in the junior colleges of the 
state as listed in this report, leaving 
slightly more than 20 per cent of the 
offering as terminal. The exact figures 
are as follows: 680 courses carrying 
2,249 semester hours credit were listed 








E. F. Farner is thoroughly familiar with 
educational conditions in Kansas, having been 
born in that state, educated in its rural and 
secondary schools, and its colleges and uri- 
versities, and having headed one of its junior 
colleges for the past 17 years. Parsons Junior 
College of which he is dean has been operating 
on the 6-4-4 plan since 1935, and was the first 
four-year junior college in Kansas. 


as precollege while only 191 courses 
carrying 568 semester hours credit were 
included under terminal work. 
Perhaps a more significant result is 
reached through the second phase of the 
inquiry. Each college was requested to 
list the number of students enrolled in 
precollege classes and the number who 
were considered definitely to be terminal 
students in the junior college. The 
percentage of precollege enrollments 
varied from 53 to 100 per cent. In these 
colleges there are 2,684 students listed 
as precollege and 1,120 who were con- 
sidered as terminal students—approxi- 
mately 70 per cent precollege and 30 
per cent terminal. This ratio is approxi- 
mately the same found for junior col- 
leges throughout the country.! 
Naturally the vocational offerings 
comprise a large part of the terminal 
courses in the junior college. The school 
executives were asked to list strictly 
vocational courses offered for junior 
college credit. Commerce led the field 
with offerings ranging from 12 to 60 
semester hours. There seems to be a 
difference of opinion as to the classes in 
education. The teacher training work 
is undoubtedly vocational in character 
but it is difficult to say just how many 
of the courses included in that field are 
to be considered purely terminal in 
character. Other types of courses listed 
as vocational include the following: the 
CAA Program, Machine Shop, Family 
and Home, Printing, Cooperative Work, 
and Agriculture. In most instances the 
number of hours available in these 
courses in each institution is small. 





tWalter C. Eells, and others, Present 
Status of Junior College Terminal Education, 
American Association of Junior Colleges, 
dee D. C. 1941, page 60 and follow- 
ng. 
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One of the fundamental problems in- 
volved in a study of terminal and, par- 
ticularly, of vocational junior college 
courses, arises because of the fact that 
in most junior college communities just 
what vocational work should be offered 
is not known. It is very evident that 
authorities in any institution cannot 
initiate and maintain desirable voca- 
tional courses nor can they guide student 
enrollment properly unless there is some 
knowledge of the vocational needs of the 
area which their school serves. The re- 
port from the Kansas schools shows that 
of the 13 reporting, four have made a 
survey of their respective communities 
to determine occupational needs and 
opportunities which should affect the 
curricula and enrollment in terminal 
junior college work. Six schools report- 
ing showed a survey in progress, and 
only three indicated that no such survey 
has been made or is contemplated. 


A request for a list of occupations 
which should be given first consideration 
in vocational courses in the respective 
areas represented brought the following 
results: Commerce and salesmanship led 
the list, with shop work, including auto 
mechanics, aircraft mechanics and kin- 
dred courses, a close second. Vocational 
courses suggested as highly desirable 
are teacher training, agriculture, and 
vocational home economics. A number 
of other courses were suggested but they 
were largely local in applicability. 


Each college was asked to list the 
provisions made to make occupational 
information available to the students. 
The following methods were mentioned 
with the frequencies indicated: library 
material, 7; advisory organizations, 5; 
assembly and group addresses, 4; voca- 
tional guidance committees, 3; enroll- 
ment guidance, 2; visual education, 2; 
occupations course, 2. 

The next inquiry was prompted by 
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a desire to learn what the administrators 
of Kansas junior colleges thought about 
an increase in terminal courses and an 
enrollment in such courses. To the 
question, “Jn your opinion should more 
of your students be enrolled in terminal 
courses?”’ there were 13 affirmative re- 
plies. Evidently the men who are work- 
ing most closely with junior college 
people believe very definitely that the 
trend should be towards an increase in 
terminal facilities and enrollment. 


A natural question to follow such a 
statement is this: “What difficulties, if 
any, do you find in persuading students 
to enroll for terminal work in junior 
college?” Several colleges suggested 
that many students are uncertain about 
future plans when they enroll and are 
careful to take only courses which might 
be used for advanced standing, thinking 
that they might want to transfer to a 
four-year college sometime. A number 
of responses ‘indicated that parental 
pride in a professional career for their 
sons and daughters often has a deter- 
mining influence in inducing the student 
to take the precollege rather than the 
terminal course. A traditional feeling 
that terminal and especially vocational 
work is on a comparatively low level 
was mentioned several times as a factor 
in choosing courses of study. It was 
stressed by several junior college admin- 
istrators that the junior college was 
founded primarily as a preparatory in- 
stitution and has been widely advertised 
as an institution whose courses are ac- 
cepted by the four-year college and 
university. As a result, students tend 
to think in terms of courses for advanced 
standing. A lack of desirable terminal 
courses is mentioned by several in an- 
swer to this question. Finally, a criti- 
cism which we do not like to admit but 
which is probably legitimate, is that the 
guidance program of the average junior 
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college is not functioning as it should. 
Only one college reported that it has 
very little difficulty in guiding the 
proner students into terminal courses. 

Opinion as to interest which young 
people and adults in the community 
might have in vocational courses in 
junior college was practically unanimous 
to the effect that there probably were a 
considerable number of people in the 
junior college community who would be 
interested in such offerings. The surpris- 
ingly large number of applicants for 
enrollment in the defense program was 
mentioned by several as indicating the 
need for vocational offering. One com- 
ment was to the effect that night school 
is caring for many of these out-of-school 
people but that the strict regulations 
imposed eliminate many who are inter- 
ested. 


Another question asked is stated as 
follows: “What obstacles prevent the 
offering of desired and desirable voca- 
tional courses in your college?” In 
answer to this question nearly everyone 
felt that the greatest difficulty lies in 
a lack of finances for the proper equip- 
ment and instructors’ salaries. Infor- 
mation needed to determine the courses 
desirable, various vocational groups too 
small, duplication of high school voca- 
tional work, lack of vision on the part 
of leaders, and guidance program not 
adequate, were all listed as obstacles 
which tend to prevent desirable voca- 
tional offerings in the junior college. 


There may be some doubt as to the 
responsibility which the junior college 
should assume for providing specific 
occupational training in night and part- 
time classes for adults and out-of-school 
youth. However, of 13 administrators, 
10 said that this is a function of the 
junior college and that such occupational 
training should be provided by the junior 
college if possible. Two said that it 


should probably be done, and one felt 
that it is not necessary if the Federal 
vocational program functions. 

In response to a request for any added 
suggestions or statements of problems 
concerning terminal curricula, the follow- 
ing are noteworthy: 


Need of state and national cooperation in 
vocational work in junior colleges. 

Cost, the one big obstacle to proper terminal 
offering. A national subsidy necessary. 

Such courses as sociology, health, home 
economics, etc. should be considered as having 
valuable terminal] functions. 

One of the basic difficulties is that we are 
not prepared to say what courses are most 
desirable and which of our students should 
enroll in these various courses. 

Agriculture education no doubt very desir- 
able in this community in junior college. 

I believe very definitely that the junior col- 
lege years are the true vocational level. 


HEBRON TO CLOSE 

Hebron Junior College, Nebraska, 
31-year-old Lutheran college, will close 
June 30. Discontinuance of the col- 
lege has been recommended by the 
American Lutheran Church, its Board 
of Christian Higher Education, the 
Budget Commission, and the Executive 
Committee. Campus buildings, includ- 
ing an administration building, men and 
women’s dormitories, and president’s 
residence, are the property of the 
Church. The school was founded as 
an academy in 1911. In 1925, a junior 
college was added and in 1939 the acad- 
emy discontinued. 


STEPHENS NEWS LETTER 


Members of the faculty of Stephens 
College, Missouri, have published the 
first edition of a News Letter, inaugu- 
rated with two objectives in mind: 
“(1) to convey information which may 
be welcomed by the friends of the col- 
lege; and (2) to give recognition to the 
contributions which are being made, in 
the daily work of the staff, to the Ste- 
phens program and through it to the 
field of general education as a whole.” 























Wartime - Organization at Los Angeles 


ROSCO C. 


CuRRICULUM Adjustment and Plan- 
ning Council was organized on 
December 16, 1941 (nine days after 
Pearl Harbor) at Los Angeles City 
College. This council is designed to 
function for the production of an edu- 
cational program to help “win the war 
and write the peace.” The organiza- 
tion plan for the council is shown by 
Figure 1. 

The over-all function of the council 
is defined in the following terms: (1) to 
consider curriculum adjustment, flex- 
ibility, planning, coordination and ad- 
ministration in order to contribute most 
effectively to the tasks of “winning the 
war and writing the peace;” (2) to 
provide an avenue of participation for 
each member of the faculty and to 
solicit all the best creative work and 
judgment available within the faculty 
of City College; (3) to provide a co- 
ordinated plan for action at once on our 
major problems; (4) to retain the es- 
sentials in our educational program for 
normal times and to find, develop, ad- 
minister, and coordinate new types of 
service for which we may be qualified 
and equipped to provide; and (5) to 
guide our adjustments and plans for the 
college during the days ahead. 

An invitation was extended to each 
member of the faculty to associate him- 
self with the personnel in the division 








Rosco C. INGALts is director of Los Angeles 
City College and also chairman of the ad- 
ministrative committee of the Commission on 
Junior College Terminal Education. He has 
done outstanding work in organizing for de- 
fense efforts the faculty and student forces 
in the junior college which has the largest 
full-time enrollment in the country and is lo- 
cated in the heart of a defense area having the 
largest population on the Pacific coast. 


INGALLS 


or divisions within the scope of his 
major abilities and interests. Prompt 
responses were made. Chairmen and 
committee members are working at their 
problems and plans. 


The Committee of Eight Coordinators 
has defined functions in the following 
terms: (1) to work in cooperation with 
all college activities which have rela- 
tions with the maintenance of the gen- 
eral and specific curricular offerings of 
the college, whether directly associated 
with the war activity or not, in order 
that the normal offerings of the college 
may be maintained and adjusted to the 
needs of the defense program; (2) to 
cooperate with all committees, of what- 
ever type, insofar as these committees 
and their work touch upon curriculum 
matters; (3) to cooperate with all the 
Divisional Committees, but primarily to 
work with those committees specifically 
assigned to study new courses, the pre- 
professional and vocational skills es- 
sentials; (4) to serve the Director in 
the collection of data concerning new 
courses, or modifications in courses now 
being given; to collect suggestions for 
new courses, data as to their general 
and specific content, their possible 
length, the instructional equipment 
necessary, the probable enrollment, and 
other factors; when necessary, to study 
and check the actual need for such 
courses and modifications by contacts 
with industry, business, and war service 
agencies; to classify and summarize 
these facts and discussions, and turn 
them over to the Director for his con- 
sideration, decision, and action; (5) to 
serve the Director as a means of con- 
tact with the city school system in its 
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service to the defense program, and to 
suggest means whereby, when necessary, 
the program of the City College may 
be coordinated with that of the entire 
school system; and (6) to serve the 
Director as a means of contact and in- 
formation as to what other junior col- 
leges, other schools, both inside and out- 
side of the Los Angeles area, colleges 
and universities, are doing in the war 
emergencies; to study these data and 
submit them to the Director for con- 
sideration, decision, and action. 


Each of the 14 divisions in the coun- 
cil defined through its chairman the 
area of its work. For the division on 
“Keep Normal Essentials in Prepro- 
fessional Curricula and Courses,” the 
function is: (1) to integrate prepro- 
fessional courses with the present emer- 
gency, adapting them to present stu- 
dents’ needs; (2) to coordinate this 
part of work to the maximum with that 
of the universities so as to serve best 
the needs of the students concerned; 
(3) to strive for the continuation of 
essential preprofessional courses; (4) to 
stress the importance at this time of 
preparation educationally for the post- 
war period. (5) Fully cognizant of the 
urgent necessity for training our youth 
in every way to win the war, we never- 
theless also urge the training of suitable 
students for the professions and also, 
a large body of young men and women 
whose duty it will be to become leaders 
in cooperative post-war reconstruction; 
whose scholarship and enlightenment 
will safeguard and fill the educational, 
cultural and spiritual needs of our 
country, who will, in short, again fan 
more brightly the flickering torch of 
civilization. 

The division on “Keep Normal Es- 
sentials in Terminal Vocational Skills” 
defined its function in the following 


terms: (1) Many students, both men 
and women, will be able to pursue a 
normal course through this present 
emergency. As far as possible this de- 
mand should be met. (2) Since the 
number of students involved is un- 
certain and probably variable, a careful 
analysis should be made to ascertain 
the approximate figure. (3) In analyz- 
ing the vocational curricula now offered 
with a view of suggesting priority dur- 
ing the present emergency, the following 
points should be considered: curricula 
with defense value, third and fourth 
semester courses, curricula whose -pres- 
ent job placement is high, courses 
and/or curricula with expensive equip- 
ment to maintain, courses where specific 
skills are taught quickly, curricula with 
large enrollment, and curricula with 
special post-war value. 


The division of ‘Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation” planned 
and put into effect with the opening of 
the spring semester an expanded pro- 
gram. For men, the new program be- 
Came compulsory, five days per week. 
For women, the expanded program will 
go on a compulsory basis in September, 
1942. This expansion is also in accord 
with the recently enacted law of the 
California legislature directing a 
strengthening of the physical education 
activity program. 


This expanding program is regulated 
by having each man register in a physi- 
cal education class on a daily basis at 
the same hour each day. Each receives 
one unit of credit for the 20 weeks, or 
one-half for the 10 weeks. On two of 
the five days, he participates in well- 
directed physical conditioning. Two of 
the five days will be used in physical 
activities of his own choice under the 
guidance of an instructor. During one 
day of the week he participates in one 
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of the following intramural activities: 
basketball, volley ball, aquatic events, 


‘field and track, apparatus tumbling, 


bag punching, weight lifting, wrestling, 
tennis, fencing, handball, and archery. 

The division on “New Courses War 
Emergency” defined its function and 
procedures in the following terms: (1) 
to act as a clearing house for prob- 
lems arising out of the organization of 
courses having to do with the war 
emergency; (2) to stimulate interest 
and action in regard to courses which 
the committee feels would meet a need; 
and (3) to aid individuals or groups to 
plan and organize courses. 


The division on “Extra-Curricular 
Activities” determined its function to 
be that of: organizing and coordinating 
student activities on the campus; pro- 
moting new activities that will be timely 
and beneficial; developing new student 
activities to replace those curtailed by 
the war; protecting and preserving stu- 
dent activities that pertain to morale; 
determining ways and means to tie 
student activities with war efforts; en- 
larging social programs to include day- 
time hours; and developing ways and 
means of centering student activities 
on the campus. 

The division on “Policies in Admin- 
istration” determined: to study our 
various administrative policies, for ex- 
ample, those relating to registration, ad- 
mission, dismissal, final examinations, 
graduation exercises, etc., for the pur- 
pose of formulating proposals for their 
modification or abolition that City Col- 
lege may serve more efficiently and ex- 
peditiously the community and the na- 
tion; and, to assist the Director in ef- 
fecting modifications in administrative 
policies that may appear desirable in 
the current war emergency. 


As a result of planning in this area, 


at the beginning of the spring semester 
on February 2, 1942, the following 
features were introduced: 

1. A divided semester plan, ie., two 10- 
week periods, with new registration at the 
beginning of each. 

2. Branches of the college were established 
at the General Hospital for Pre-Nursing 
training and at Lone Pine, California, 275 
miles distant, for Civilian Pilot Training pro- 
grams. 

3. The Ten-Unit rule was suspended. 

4. The Extended-Day plan was expanded. 

5. The special program of training for 
Naval Reserve V-1 was introduced. 

Experience has demonstrated the 
value of a Curriculum Adjustment and 
Planning Council for wartime service 
in college work. Plans similar to the 
one at Los Angeles City College have 
been developed in other colleges. The 
description of this particular organiza- 
tion plan and of its work is explained 
in some detail in this article with the 
thought that it may have suggestive 
value for other institutions at work on 
similar problems. 

Paralleling the development of a 
Curriculum Council has been the organ- 
ization of a Campus Civilian Defense 
Council composed of students under 
the leadership of members of the fac- 
ulty. The membership of this Council 
is prepared to function for any emer- 
gency that may develop from any part 
of the war that may come to our area. 
The organization of this Council is 
shown in Figure 2. This Council is 
assisted by student aides in each class- 
room for each hour of the day and by 
building wardens with defined duties 
for each hour daily. The Council has 
undertaken: (1) to direct law and 
order and self-discipline in all locations 
on the campus in case of emergency; 
(2) to establish necessary sub-stations 
for control purposes wherever needed 
on campus; (3) to check, to prepare, 
to control, and to operate all fire-fight- 
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DEFENSE COUNCIL 


ing equipment in all buildings on the 
campus; (4) to direct control of fire- 
fighting in case of any emergency; (5) 
to organize and direct all rescue work 
and first aid of any type that may need 
to be done in case of an emergency; 
(6) to provide messengers for all 
campus inter-communication; (7) to 
provide continuing food and housing on 
the campus for any major emergency; 
and (8) to maintain and promote a 
healthy morale for all on campus. 


It is interesting to note that the 
students have sold to date through the 
“Victory Shack,” authorized by this 
Council, a total of $3,600 in defense 
stamps. 


This report provides a description, in 
part, of the all-out effort at Los Angeles 
City College to give the maximum sup- 
port to the nation’s war. The services 
rendered are essential. Priority is given 
by the college to those activities and 
courses that contribute most to the na- 
tion’s war plans and work. Flexibility, 
without sacrifice of continuing essen- 
tials, is demonstrated in reconstructing 
the program to meet emergency condi- 
tions. Contact is maintained with our 


obligations to train citizens who will 
function adequately in the period of re- 
construction after the war, and who will 
possess those attitudes and ideals nec- 
essary to build a stable world in the 
post-war era. It is our determined pur- 
pose to do everything we can to help 
“to win the war and to write the peace.” 


CHANGE OF NAME 


At a meeting of the Board of Missions 
of the Methodist Church, March 9, the 
name of Textile Industrial Institute at 
Spartanburg, South Carolina, was 
changed to Spartanburg Junior College. 
The Institute was first opened in 1911 
and was organized as a junior college 
in 1927. R. B. Burgess is president. 








The public junior college is a vital 
part of the public school system in 
Mississippi. ‘The junior college is just 
now coming into its greatest opportunity 
to build programs in agriculture, live- 
stock raising, poultry, home building and 
homemaking, trades and diversified oc- 
cupations, conservation of soil and for- 
ests, and of building morale among all 
the people to meet the emergency.— 
J. S. VANDIVER, State Superintendent of 
Schools, Mississippi. 
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WAR EFFORTS AT WILSON 


Woodrow Wilson Junior College, Chi- 
cago, has a number of interesting war 
activities in progress. The college has 
reserved a period each Wednesday 
morning for special assembly programs 
to discuss war problems. Assembly 
programs already held featured speak- 
ers from the regional and metropolitan 
Office of Civilian Defense, and from 
the Fire Department for a talk on in- 
cendiary bombs. Three air raid drill 
rehearsals have also been held during 
this period. 


Other periods are set aside each Fri- 
day beginning at noon, and at this time 
all noncredit classes are offered simul- 
taneously. Classes are open to the com- 
munity on the basis of “no fees, no 
credit.” Enrollment has exceeded all 
expectations. First aid has enrolled 
over 200 students; photography, filing, 
radio code and office receptionist have 
each drawn more than 100 students; 
blueprint and slide rule classes each 
number more than 80 students; chem- 
ical warfare, theory of flight, and nutri- 
tion each have more than 60 enrolled; 
and ballistics, technical though it is, 
has 40 students enrolled. 


Service activities are also under way. 
A musical group has been preparing 
programs for presentation at the U.S.O. 
A group that sells defense stamps holds 
regular hours and has averaged a steady 
sale of more than $80 per week. A 
Service Bureau has been formed to 
keep in touch with students now in 
military service. Newspapers, letters, 
and other items of interest are sent the 
boys in camp, and it was noted that 


one day alone 67 pieces of mail went 
out to 64 different military camps. The 
Bureau is also planning a tag day to 
collect cookies and candy to send the 
boys. The college reports that the stu- 
dents have taken all of these activities 
with seriousness and understanding and 
that the availability of so wide a variety 
of activities outside the students’ reg- 
ular fields of study has given them a 
kind of stability very essential at this 
time. 





HERZL PROGRAM 


Herzl Junior College, Chicago, has an- 
nounced special wartime programs both 
for its own students and for adults of 
the community. Three new curricula 
including 14 new classes are offered 
young men and women. These are: (1) 
one-year technical curriculum to train 
young men who will enter military serv- 
ice as flyers, practical engineers, map 
readers, aerial photographers, and radio 
technicians and operators; also adapted 
to the concentrated preparation of 
young men and women to enter wartime 
industries as draftsmen, tool and ord- 
nance inspectors, junior chemists and 
physicists, engineering aids, and hospital 
technicians; (2) one-year secretarial 
curriculum solidly filled with secretarial 
and closely related courses designed to 
prepare students for civil service exam- 
inations leading to governmental steno- 
graphic and secretarial jobs; and (3) 
one-year accounting and general busi- 
ness curriculum leading to civil service 
employment in the clerical field. 

The program for adults includes 15 
courses: home nursing, consumer eco- 
nomics, Americanism, the Americas at 
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war, practical first aid, hygiene and 
sanitation, economic geography, the 
citizen in a world at war, food problems, 
camouflage and poster work, the Amer- 
ican way of life, adult reading course, 
headlines of today, civilian defense aids, 
and winning the peace. There are no 
admission requirements to these courses 
except that all must be over 18 years of 
age. The courses carry no college credit, 
but are taught by regular members of 
the college faculty on each Tuesday 
afternoon from 2 to 3 p.m. No fees are 
charged. 





VOCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


The annual vocational conference at 
Mesa College, Colorado, was called this 
year to discuss the place of the college 
student in war and reconstruction. The 
conference climaxed the orientation work 
of the spring quarter by aiding students 
to choose their vocations and helping 
them plan their courses of study. Voca- 
tions upon which stress was placed were 
engineering mechanics and all types of 
skilled trades, and social work. Men 
and women outstanding in their fields 
were invited from colleges and univer- 
sities in Colorado to consult with the 
students. In addition, many govern- 
ment authorities spoke to the students 
on service to the government, both in 
the armed forces and in industry. 





INSTRUCTOR IN AIR CORPS 


Herbert F. Langdon, mechanical en- 
gineering and mathematics instructor of 
Long Beach Junior College, California, 
has accepted a position with the U. S. 
Bureau of Aeronautics where he will help 
train men for the Naval Air Corps. He 
spent the months of March and April at 
the University of Chicago where he took 
a special training course under the aus- 
pices of the Navy. Mr. Langdon for- 
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merly taught meteorology and naviga- 
tion at Salinas Junior College for CPT 
and also at Long Beach. He begins his 
new duties this month. 





ONE WINTER, TWO SUMMERS 


Southwest Baptist College, Missouri, 
has adopted a program of acceleration 
whereby students may complete their 
junior college course in one winter and 
two summers and thus be ready in the 
fall of 1943 to take their place either in 
defense industries, the armed forces, or 
transfer to a senior institution. In ad- 
dition, special wartime courses are being 
offered both students and adults of the 
community in home hygiene, consumer 
economics, current events, typing, prac- 
tical nursing, and causes and conse- 
quences of the war. 





COMPRESSED PLAN 


Marin Junior College, California, will 
experiment with the Hiram College com- 
pressed plan of instruction as an aid to 
wartime speed-up. Under this plan, each 
student takes only one course at a time, 
devoting his entire attention to it for a 
period of six weeks. The system has 
been under way at Hiram for several 
years. 





AVIATION MECHANICS 


Worthington Junior College, Minne- 
sota, has under way an aviation me- 
chanics course, having felt for a long 
time “the inconsistency of training so 
many pilots while neglecting to train 
aircraft mechanics.” Instruction in the 
course is done partly by an airport man- 
ager and partly in the college shop. 
Regular tuition is charged. The course 
includes such subjects as engineering 
drawing, woodworking, sheet metal, 
welding, propellers, assembly and rig- 
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ging, aircraft finishing, instruments, shop 
foremanship, checking and inspection 
and repairs, business writing, and basic 
science. 





STUDENT POLL 


A poll was recently taken of student 
opinion at Pueblo Junior College, Colo- 
rado, regarding acceleration and war 
courses. Results show a large majority 
of students favoring special wartime 
courses, but not a 12-month college year 
since most of them depend upon work- 
ing during summer vacation for financ- 
ing their college education. Besides 
showing keen interest in special defense 
training courses, students expressed eag- 
erness for courses on war aims, establish- 
ment of peace, reconstruction after the 
war, and geography. 





FREE IMMUNIZATION 


Phoenix Junior College, Arizona, is 
offering to all students the opportunity 
of having typhoid inoculations, small 
pox vaccinations, and the Wassermann 
blood test free of charge. Because of 
the special danger of typhoid during 
wartime, the college is urging every 
student to take advantage especially of 
the typhoid immunization service. 





SIX WEEKS SYSTEM 


Clarke Memorial College, Mississippi, 
has adopted a plan “for the duration” 
to run on a six weeks’ term system, 
wherein every student takes two subjects 
for a period of six weeks, earning three 
semester hours credit in each, or in some 
subjects, six credits. The college will 
operate eight terms a year. 





ABBEY MILITARY PROGRAM 


Belmont Abbey College, North Caro- 
lina, has broken a 68-year tradition and 
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has instituted a full mliitary program in 
the interests of the war effort. A cadet 
battalion has been formed consisting of 
three full companies. Every Abbeyman 
is required to conform to the new train- 
ing. The order of the day, the discipli- 
nary method, and even established social 
customs have all been changed. The 
rising bell has given way to a bugle call. 
Rising is earlier and class schedules run 
later. There is a daily period of drill, 
special formations for meals and chapel, 
and a regular class in military science. 
Assemblies and everything pertaining to 
disciplinary procedure are conducted 
along military lines. 





SWAMPED BY DEFENSE JOBS 


Miss Victoria McAlmon, Los Angeles 
City College placement coordinator in 
charge of defense vacancies, has reported 
an abundance of calls for personnel in 
technical jobs. Students holding amateur 
radio licenses are wanted in the Signal 
Corps of the army, navy, and marines. 
Those trained in technical laboratory 
work, X-ray, radio, and aerial photogra- 
phy are in great demand in industry. 
The army also wants persons trained in 
physical geography and map interpre- 
tation and constructing. Linguists are 
in demand, both for translating and 
communicating types of intelligence. 





JAPANESE EVACUEES 


Evacuation of Japanese from the 
Pacific coast has created several prob- 
lems for junior colleges in those areas. 
The office of the registrar at Los Angeles 
City College has announced that two- 
thirds of the 261 American-Japanese 
students originally enrolled at the col- 
lege had dropped out by the first of 
April. Plans are being formulated to 
make it possible for Japanese evacuees 
who were nearing graduation to com- 
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plete their training by correspondence. 
Students already evacuated have main- 
tained a friendly attitude toward their 
former classmates as evidenced by an 
excerpt from a letter written by one of 
the evacuees, now in Owens Valley, to 
his friends at the college: “It is rather 
different up here, and we all are roughing 
it. There are quite a few from City 
College and several are my roommates. 
We hope to be settled down in about a 
month. My deepest regards to every- 
one.” Arrangements have been made to 
keep in touch with the evacuees through 
correspondence and by sending them 
copies of the bi-weekly student news- 


paper. 





NEW PLAN AT INDIANA 


Indiana University has created a 
Junior Division to serve new students 
more adequately by dealing with old and 
new problems that will arise from the 
war situation with reference to admis- 
sions, guidance, two-year curricula, and 
other difficulties. The Junior Division 
will become a permanent part of the 
organization of the University. The 
purposes, as stated by the University, 
are six-fold: 


1. To improve and enlarge the guidance and 
testing program for first-year students. 

2. To plan more adequate curricula for stu- 
dents who expect to remain in the University 
only one or two years. 

3. To assist students to make up deficiencies. 

4. To provide uniform entrance requirements 
to the University. 

5. To act as a clearing house for informa- 
tion that might lead to improving the teach- 
ing of first-year students. 

6. To study curricula and academic prob- 
lems of freshman students and make recom- 
mendations. 





WAR WORK TRAINING COURSES 


The following courses are being offered 
at Briarcliff Junior College, New York, 
to prepare young women to meet the 


requirements of the leading volunteer 
war work organizations in their com- 
munities: Nutrition with special em- 
phasis on group feeding and canteen 
service; Standard and Advanced First 
Aid, Home Nursing, and Nurses’ Aid 
courses authorized by the Red Cross; 
a thorough Motor Mechanics course 
meeting the requirements for volunteers 
set up by the Red Cross and the British- 
American Ambulance Corps; Radio 
Communications and Morse Code, lead- 
ing to amateur Grade B Operator’s Li- 
cense. All of these courses include 
practice field work and lead to certifi- 
cates based upon examinations. 





CPT AT LONE PINE 


The Los Angeles Board of Education 
has authorized the establishment of a 
branch of Los Angeles City College at 
Lone Pine, California, for the purpose 
of continuing the instruction of men 
registered in the Civilian Pilot Training 
Program. Present plans indicate that 
one instructor and 60 or 70 men will 
be at Lone Pine for two months spend- 
ing full time in ground instruction and 
flight training as authorized by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. 





WARTIME EVENING COURSES 


Registration for courses at Modesto 
Evening Junior College, California, hit 
a high mark for the spring semester. 
Two new courses are especially popu- 
lar—Health Instruction and Leather- 
craft. The course in Health Instruction, 
covering first aid, safety, and nutrition, 
is sponsored by the Stanislaus County 
Schools and the Modesto City Schools 
as a contribution to health and national 
defense. Other courses include business 
subjects, Spanish, civilian pilot train- 
ing, dancing, and Americanization. 
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STOCKTON FINDS A WAY 


Stockton Junior College, California, 
has been authorized by the California 
State Legislature to conduct its pilot 
training courses outside the state. Pass- 
ing of a recent bill enables the junior 
college to continue its student flier 
courses at Carson City, Nevada. The 
college was forced recently to transfer 
the training from Stockton when army 
authorities ordered all private flying 
operations at the municipal airport dis- 
continued. 





AMBULANCE COURSE 


A course in automobile driving and 
general roadside repair work is being 
offered at Salinas Junior College for the 
first time this semester. Designed pri- 
marily to give instruction in the handling 
of the common apparatus on such con- 
veyances as ambulances, the course, a 
Federally sponsored one, is administered 
by the State Department of Vocational 
Education. 





PILOT TRAINING AT ITASCA 


Itasca Junior College, Minnesota, has 
been authorized to give civilian pilot 
training. Ground school training will 
be given at the college three nights a 
week for a total of 90 hours. Flight 
training will be given at the Grand 
Rapids Airport. Upon completion of 
the elementary course, further training 
can be obtained at Hibbing, Minnesota, 
in a secondary training course. The 
courses are planned to prepare for in- 
structors or ferry pilots as well as pre- 
paring for the air corps. 





COLBY SUMMER SESSION 


Studies for a country at war will be 
offered at the first summer session of 
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Colby Junior College, New Hampshire, 
which opens July 1. The session will 
be co-educational and is scheduled for 
eight weeks. Included will be courses 
with direct training. for governmental 
stenographic positions, training in labo- 
ratory skills, a library methods course 
for volunteer workers, and a course on 
the history and development of political 
and social democracy in the United 
States. The alumni have been invited 
to spend a week or more on the campus 
during the summer session to brush up 
on current events and secretarial skills. 





SAN BERNARDINO PLAN 


San Bernardino Valley Junior College, 
California, has developed a plan which 
enables young people to complete in a 
year and one-half all of the work re- 
quired for graduation and for the award 
of the degree of Associate of Arts. Noth- 
ing is sacrificed, and the quality of 
scholastic achievement is maintained at 
the level of collegiate work of high 
standard. The acceleration is made 
possible by providing more time for 
additional collegiate work in each calen- 
dar year. A student, therefore, can earn 
the 64 units required for graduation 
and the award of the degree of Associ- 
ate of Arts by planning to complete 17 
units in each one of three semesters, or a 
total of 51 units, and 13 units in two 
summer sessions, thus completing 64 
units in a year and one-half. 





SCRAN TON-KEYSTONE SPEED-UP 


Scranton-Keystone Junior College, 
Pennsylvania, has gone on a wartime 
basis providing for acceleration of the 
academic program; the formation of 14 
defense committees; and expansion 
wherever feasible of curricular offerings, 
the adult education program, and cam- 
pus facilities where such expansion will 
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contribute to the national defense. Un- 
der the accelerated program, the current 
academic year will be shortened by three 
weeks, with final examinations conclud- 
ing on May 15 instead of June 2 as 
originally scheduled. The mid-year ex- 
amination period was also shortened and 
the second semester begun a week earlier 
than originally planned. The 10-day 
spring vacation usually held just before 
Easter was cancelled this year. The 
college has also decided to grant credit 
to students for military service up to a 
maximum of one semester and only to 
students who have maintained an aver- 
age of at least ‘‘C” in their college work. 
Such credits will be awarded to individ- 
uals after they have completed their 
service to the nation and upon appli- 
cation to the institution. 





NEW COURSES AT NORTHEAST 


One-semester courses have been in- 
troduced at Northeast Junior College, 
Louisiana, for the benefit of students 
who are soon to be drafted. These 
include courses in shorthand, typing, 
and office and business machines. Stu- 
dents may also select one or more 
courses in another field. New technical 
courses include radio servicing, radio 
code, war aims of American democracy, 
food conservation, home nursing, farm 
crops and feeds. 





TRINIDAD PLANS SPEED-UP 


Plans are under consideration for 
streamlining the program of Trinidad 
Junior College, Colorado, as a coopera- 
tive measure during the national emer- 
gency to permit students to receive credit 
for the equivalent of two years of college 
work in a span of four quarters instead 
of in six quarters as is now the case. 
President P. P. Mickelson’s plan for 
acceleration will eliminate summer vaca- 
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tion and other extended vacation periods 
and will introduce a summer quarter of 
study. This extra quarter plus more 
frequent class sessions will enable stu- 
dents to receive as much college work 
as is now spread over six quarters. The 
plan, if approved by the administrative 
committee of the college, will become 
effective this summer. 





JUNIOR COLLEGE HEADS MEET 

Called together for the particular 
business of adjusting the program of the 
state junior colleges to the wartime 
emergency, heads of the Mississippi 
junior colleges met in Jackson after the 
Baltimore meeting of the Association. 
Included among _ subjects considered 
was speed-up of courses. 





ONE-YEAR NURSING COURSE 

Los Angeles City College began in 
February a one-year course preparing 
high school graduates for admission to 
the training schools in nursing main- 
tained by the hospitals. The course 
was introduced in response to an an- 
nouncement by the Nursing Council on 
National Defense that, ““Mounting needs 
of the Army and Navy Nurse Corps, of 
the United States Public Health Service, 
and of other government services de- 
mand a rapid increase in the number 
of graduate nurses.” 





CHICAGO WAR EFFORT 

William R. Johnson, superintendent 
of Chicago schools, has appointed a 
special committee to recommend changes 
in the curriculum of the city’s three 
junior colleges to meet the needs of 
wartime. The committee, headed by 
Dr. Johnson and George F. Cassell, as- 
sistant superintendent in charge of high 
schools, is asking army and navy officers 
to suggest changes and additions to the 
present program. 
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NEW COURSES AT JOPLIN 


Courses in aviation mechanics, civil 
pilot training, and contemporary Europe 
have been added to the curriculum of 
Joplin Junior College, Missouri, in line 
with recommendations which grew out 
of the annual meeting of the Association 
in Baltimore, according to an announce- 
ment by Dean H. E. Blaine. The course 
in contemporary Europe is being pro- 
vided by the English department, while 
the courses in aviation mechanics and 
civil pilot training are government spon- 
sored. 





FACULTY LENT TO HOSPITAL 


Los Angeles General Hospital recently 
began a new national defense training 
course in nursing for 100 women with 
four members of the faculty of Los 
Angeles City College giving the instruc- 
tion. Subjects covered include bacteri- 
ology, hygiene, sociology, and psy- 
chology. 





427 KEMPER GRADS SERVE 

A total of 427 graduates of Kemper 
Military School, Missouri, are now in 
active service in the nation’s armed 
forces. In the Army Kemper is repre- 
sented by four colonels, four lieutenant 
colonels, nine majors, 36 captains, 62 
first lieutenants, 81 second lieutenants, 
and 104 enlisted men. To the Navy, 
Kemper has given one lieutenant com- 
mander, three lieutenants, 14 ensigns, 
16 enlisted men, 70 fliers. At the two 
service schools, Kemper has placed 19 
men: 13 at West Point and six at the 
Naval Academy. Four graduates are 
serving with the Marine Corps. 





24 HOURS A DAY 


Sacramento Junior College, California, 
is running its shop courses 24 hours 
a day. 


FACULTY SERVICE 


The faculty of Santa Monica Junior 
College, California, has taken an active 
part in defense activities of the com- 
munity. It was reported recently that 
15 members (one-third of the entire 
faculty) are first aid instructors for the 
American Red Cross. Fourteen are ac- 
tually teaching over 1,000 people in 
some 26 first aid classes. Some of these 
classes are a part of the regular college 
and adult evening programs while the 
remainder of the classes represent vol- 
unteer community services. Only two 
members of the faculty were teaching 
first aid before December 7. 





“VICTORY GARDENS” 


Adjusting its program to present na- 
tional emergency needs, Salinas Junior 
College, California, has added three new 
courses: backyard poultry, home gar- 
dens, and floriculture. Two units of 
college credit will be given for each. 
The courses are offered in keeping with 
the suggestion of the Federal govern- 
ment that wherever possible the average 
citizen grow products in his “backyard.” 
In the course in poultry, demonstrations 
are given on the brooding of baby chicks 
with equipment that can be used in 
anyone’s backyard. The course in home 
gardens will stress home gardens as 
“Victory Gardens” and students will 
plant gardens on the junior college cam- 
pus, each being assigned a plot for 
project work. The course in floriculture 
will be carried on much the same as that 
in home gardens with one of its purposes 
the development of profitable and enjoy- 
able use of the increasing amount of 
time to be spent in the home. 





KEMPER CANCELS TOUR 


The annual educational tour of Kem- 
per Military School, Missouri, has been 
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called off this year because of the war 
situation. It was the plan for cadets 
interested in such a tour to choose be- 
tween three possible trips—to New York, 
to Cuba, or to Mexico City. The war, 
with its submarine dangers, made the 
Cuban trip unfeasible. The defense pro- 
gram, with its increased business, would 
have made transportation difficult for 
the New York tour. The Mexican tour 
was at first considered with favor as a 
means of spreading good will between 
the two countries, but the school author- 
ities felt that such a pleasure trip would 
be frivolous and out of place in these 
grave times. 





KEMPER BROADCAST 


Over four hours of radio time were 
recently given to cadets at Kemper Mili- 
tary School, Missouri, when radio sta- 
tions in Texas, Illinois, Oklahoma, Mis- 
souri, Indiana, Iowa, Colorado, Kansas, 
and Ohio broadcast the Kemper mes- 
sage: “Youth in the Present Crisis.” 
The address was written by three cadets 
and stressed the part that young people 
can play in helping the government dur- 
ing wartime. 





LARSON MEDICAL EXPANSION 


To meet the increased demand for 
training of medical laboratory tech- 
nicians, Larson Junior College, Con- 
necticut, has expanded its medical pro- 
gram by the erection of a wing to its 
science building. New laboratory equip- 
ment has been added, and intensive 
training is being given in bacteriology, 
laboratory techniques, and allied medi- 
cal subjects. The Home Economics De- 
partment has been assigned to larger 
quarters, and additional facilities and 
modern equipment have been made 
available to take care of the increased 
registration in the courses in nutrition 


as well as those in home making and 
family relationships. A new clubhouse 
for the exclusive use of the students has 
been erected on the campus and was 
dedicated officially at the observance of 
Founder’s Day and the Thirtieth Anni- 
versary of the college in March. 





DAWSON LECTURE-FORUM 

As a part of its adult education pro- 
gram during the Winter Quarter, Daw- 
son County Junior College, Montana, 
scheduled a lecture-forum series of seven 
meetings on “War Aims.” There was 
an excellent enrollment for the series. 
Meetings were held once a week with 
each session lasting approximately an 
hour and a half. The last half of each 
session was set aside as a question and 
answer period. The leader of the group 
was Dean Lincoln J. Aikins. Three 
sessions were set aside for analysis of 
the news. Other topics were: The Heri- 
tage that is America’s, The Axis “New 
World Order,” Vital Points in Morale, 
and This Ideal of Union. 





NEW COURSES AT PASADENA 

Pasadena Junior College, California, 
is offering two new courses during the 
spring semester—Geology Prospecting 
and Basic Photography. The geology 
course is designed to provide the es- 
sentials needed for intelligent field search 
for minerals and other strategic defense 
materials, and includes both lecture and 
laboratory work. No prerequisites are 
necessary. The photography course will 
follow the basic training course given 
by the U.S. Air Corps and Signal Corps. 





STEPHENS DEFENSE FLAG 

Students at Stephens College, Mis- 
souri, have made a huge flag of 25 and 
50 cent defense stamps contributed by 
them as part.of a $10,000 Victory and 
Stamp Drive. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CONFERENCE 


Recommendations that the Massachu- 
setts State Legislature enact laws govern- 
ing use of the name “junior college,” 
minimum requirements for them, and 
right to grant appropriate associate de- 
grees, were made by Guy N. Winslow 
of Lasell Junior College at public hear- 
ing at Boston, March 10, before the 
Legislative Recess Commission of Junior 
Colleges. He made the recommendations 
on behalf of a group of nonprofit junior 
colleges, which has held two meetings 
since its organization earlier this year. 


Recommendations were that institu- 
tions desiring to use the name “junior 
college” petition the Legislature for the 
right; that such petitions be acted upon 
only after investigation by the education 
commissioner and the advisory board to 
make sure that they conform to a set of 
minimum requirements to be adopted by 
the commissioner and board; that the 
granting of the right to use “junior 
college” carry with it the right to grant 
appropriate associate degrees; and that 
the advisory board of six include at least 
one person with three or more years’ 
experience in junior colleges. 


Other speakers at the conference, who 
presented various points of view, in- 
cluded W. A. Lotz of Worcester Junior 
College, J. O. Conrad of Nichols Junior 
College, Edgar S. Brightman of Boston 
University, Carl D. Smith of Babson 
Institute, Hugh P. Baker of Massachu- 
setts State College, William F. Sullivan 
of Amherst College, Robert Cressey of 
Wheaton College, Harry C. Bentley of 
the Bentley School of Accounting, and 
Clement Norton of the Boston School 
Committee. 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA MEET 


The annual spring conference of the 
Central California Junior College Asso- 
ciation was held March 14 at Porterville 
Junior ‘College. Most of the sessions 
dealt with the war effort and considered 
specifically such matters as summer 
courses, rationing, civilian defense coun- 
cils, physical education, and Federal 
service. 

The conference adopted a new con- 
stitution and decided to suspend inter- 
collegiate conference contests except 
those to which contestants could be con- 
veyed by common carrier. 

Officers elected for next year include: 
president, Henry A. Cross, president of 
San Luis Obispo Junior College; vice- 
president, Wendell Howe of Taft Junior 
College; and secretary-treasurer, Morse 
Butler of San Luis Obispo Junior 
College. 


Member junior colleges of the con- 
ference who sent delegates included Taft 
Junior College, Porterville Junior Col- 
lege, San Luis Obispo Junior College, 
Visalia Junior College, Reedley Junior 
College, Santa Maria Junior College, 
Bakersfield Junior College, and Coalinga 
Extension Center. 





OKLAHOMA MUNICIPAL MEET 


The Oklahoma Municipal Junior Col- 
lege Association held its annual meeting 
at Oklahoma City, February 13, with 
H. B. Kniseley, dean of Sapulpa Junior 
College, presiding. The President made 
a report on progress toward obtaining 
state financial aid and asserted that the 
prospects in that regard are fairly good 
for next year. Ray P. Porter, dean of 
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El Reno Junior College, discussed “The 
Philosophy of Junior College Educa- 
tion,” and Emol Fails, dean of Sayre 
Junior College, spoke on “Trends in 
Junior College Education.”’ Dean Por- 
ter attended the junior college workshop 
at the University of California and Dean 
Fails attended at Peabody. A round 
table discussion on “The Municipal 
Junior College and the National Emer- 
gency,” was led by Miss Emily B. Smith, 
dean of Altus Junior College. 

Next year’s officers chosen were Miss 
Emily B. Smith, president; Ray P. Por- 
ter, vice president; and Miss Hazel Shull 
of Kiowa County Junior College, sec- 
retary. A committee was appointed to 
collaborate with the state committee on 
higher education for the general welfare 
and advancement of municipal junior 
colleges in Oklahoma. The committee 
was delegated to serve also as the com- 
mittee on legislative promotion. Mem- 
bers of the committee are Dean H. B. 
Kniseley, chairman, Dean Irene Walker 
of Woodward Junior College, Dean Ray 
P. Porter, Dean W. H. Meigs of Okla- 
homa City Junior College, President B. 
A. McElyea of Kiowa County Junior 
College, and Dean Emily B. Smith. 

GENEVA DorsETT, secretary 





COLORADO JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Northeastern Junior College, lo- 
cated at Sterling, Colorado, opened 
on September 8, 1941, with a freshman 
enrollment of 60 students representing 
17 Northeastern Colorado communities. 
The junior college was organized in the 
spring of 1941, as a result of several 
years’ consideration of the need of a 
junior college by the Parent Teachers’ 
Association, local school administrators, 
the Elks Club, and the Chamber of Com- 
merce, each of whom made an inde- 
pendent survey of the operation of the 
junior colleges in Colorado and adjoin- 
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ing states. The citizenry of Northeastern 
Colorado also expressed its desire for the 
educational institution in a mass meeting 
held in May of 1941 which resulted in 
the filing of incorporation articles for 
the institution. The appointment of a 
Board of Regents followed. 


Since the main objective of the junior 
college is to prepare adequately the 
youth of Northeastern Colorado for fu- 
ture citizenship in our democracy, the 
administration established a_ twofold 
curriculum. For those students who 
plan to continue their formal training in 
four-year institutions such as_ univer- 
Sities, colleges, or professional schools, 
the junior college offers the basic courses 
which will be found in the first two years 
of the regular four-year institutions. For 
those, however, who plan only to attend 
college for two years or wish vocational 
training to enable them better to carry 
on their careers in the vocational work, 
a terminal type course has been pro- 
vided which includes courses in Account- 
ing, Typing, Shorthand, Secretarial 
Training, Mechanical Drawing. Com- 
mercial Art, Radio Science, Photog- 
raphy, Carpentry, and Part-Time Co- 
operative Retailing. 

CHARLES F. Poort, Dean 





READING AT CENTENARY 


The courses in Books and Reading at 
Centenary Junior College, New Jersey, 
are entitled: 

Literary Masterpieces of the Western World 
Nonfiction 

Ancient Classics in Translation 

European Classics in Translation 

These are one credit courses, often very 
valuable in filling a one point gap in a 
schedule and still proving most profit- 
able to the student’s cultural and in- 
tellectual background. 

When a young woman decides to take 
one of these courses she has a detailed 
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interview with the instructor for the 
purpose of planning her individual read- 
ing list for her individual enlightenment. 
The course she is planning to pursue is 
taken into consideration in order that 
the reading may be linked and related 
as helpfully as possible. 

We must get some idea of the reading 
she has done and of her depth of knowl- 
edge, giving some thought to her diverse 
tastes, ideals and experiences. The im- 
pression must not be left that this is 
planned irrespective of the student’s de- 
sires and interests as she is allowed as 
much freedom as possible in this co- 
operatively arranged course. 

This system of planning tends to in- 
crease the interest in the course as it is 
suited to the personal tastes and prefer- 
ences of the student. There is little 
doubt that the average student of junior 
college age will allow her preferences to 
lead her to those books which she feels 
she will enjoy most, but should it appear 
that her selections are not in line with 
her ability or background, these titles 
are discouraged or suggested for reading 
at a later date and she is encouraged in 
the choice of other books to take their 
places. Her stage of development also 
plays its part in the selection and in 
some cases it is advisable to approach 
the great books through the less great 
by way of building a taste and back- 
ground for them while still under the 
supervision of the instructor. 

In the case of the student who takes 
one of the courses for present interest 
and another student who takes one for 
background building, the lists may be 
of an entirely different type or they may 
be similar, because of the student’s pre- 
vious reading or her aims in reading. 

There is no doubt that others also 
gain from these courses whether they 
are enrolled in them or not. It is not 
uncommon to find the unenrolled girl 
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who has been listening attentively to a 
book discussion suddenly entering the 
discussion and enjoying it as much as 
any one else. These talks are usually 
held in our spacious and comfortable 
browsing corner and the listener-in can- 
not resist joining the group. These dis- 
cussions not only create a love of read- 
ing but also increase the curiosity for 
book content and cultural development. 
HELEN HUTCHINGS 





WOMEN AND DEFENSE 

How women now in college can best 
contribute to the defense program and 
how they can best prepare to contribute 
to the after-war program was studied 
at a conference at Monticello College, 
Illinois, February 28 and March 1. 

Believing that the powers of college 
women must be mobilized if women are 
to play an effective part now or later, 
Dr. George I. Rohrbough, president of 
Monticello, invited faculty members and 
women students of 30 mid-western col- 
leges and universities to attend the con- 
ference to consider some of the answers 
to “Why must we mobilize?” and “How 
shail we mobilize?” 

Bringing expert opinion to the group 
was Douglas Miller, author of the 1941 
best seller, “You Can’t Do Business | 
With Hitler.” For 15 years a member 
of the U. S. Embassy staff in Berlin, 
Mr. Miller spoke from personal knowl- 
edge of Nazism as it affects America’s 
economic life. 

Herbert Agar, editor of the Louisville, 
Kentucky, Courier-Journal, Pulitzer- 
prize winning historian, recently back 
from seeing England at war, spoke on 
what this war means to our government 
and to our civilization. Blair Moody, the 
Detroit News’ Washington correspond- 
ent whose book Boom or Bust asks 
“After the war, what?” presented after- 
war problems. 
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MUSIC CONFERENCE 


The theme “American Unity Through 
Music,” combined with the Tenth Bien- 
nial Music Festival of the Milwaukee 
public schools, attracted to the 27th 
meeting of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference in Milwaukee March 
26 to April 2 the customary thousands 
of music teachers and students from 
every corner of the United States, in 
addition to distinguished representatives 
from South America. 


Problems of the various departments 
of music education from kindergarten 
through the university were discussed 
with special emphasis on music in the 
national effort. A representative group 
of music instructors from the junior 
colleges, as well as the lower divisions 
of universities participated in panel 
discussions on ‘Music in the Defense 
Program” and “Terminal Courses in 
Music.” So vital were these meetings 
and so interested were the participants 
that adjourned meetings were held twice. 


It is hoped that more detailed reports 
of the contributions may appear in the 
Journal in the future. The discussion 
on ‘‘Music in the Defense Program” 
covered the effect of war on the junior 
colleges through budget curtailment, 
through decrease in membership and 
faculty losses due to enlistment and 
defense work; the importance of re- 
taining youth in college to prevent de- 
linquency, to build morale and to pre- 
pare for technical warfare; new cur- 
ricula to meet the changing times; the 
place of music in the new order; the 
training of students to meet the emer- 
gency; music programs to bolster mor- 
ale; community cooperation and better 
bands in service. It was voted to send a 
resolution to the national secretary rela- 
tive to the establishment of a national 
publicity campaign to present the vital 
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importance of the junior colleges not 
only in the present plan of two years 
of college work before the draft, but also 
in the post-war reorganization plan. 


The discussions on terminal courses in 
music centered around a definition of 
the term. It was the finding of this 
committee that there seems to be a 
general lack of understanding concern- 
ing the use of the word terminal with 
reference to junior college courses. Rec- 
ognizing that there is a possibility that 
terminal courses may or may not be 
considered as such, depending on 
whether or not credit for said courses 
is to be transferred for senior college 
credit, the committees made the following 
observations: 


Terminal courses with reference to 
vocational or avocational musical prep- 
aration—which assumes that the -stu- 
dent will not take further academic 
training in the courses—are effective 
only in very limited cases such as prep- 
aration for amateur choir directing, 
preparation for dance band participa- 
tion, etc. It was resolved: 


1. That junior colleges should offer carefully 
differentiated terminal music courses, both 
cultural and vocational with emphasis mainly 
on the cultural for the majority of the student 
body. Vocational courses should be offered 
in those schools with sufficient faculty and 
student demand to justify their existence. 


2. That, since music has universally recog- 
nized cultural and social values, suitable courses 
should be included in all terminal curricula. 
Each school is urged to study the local situa- 
tion, revising courses to fit the above recom- 
mendations to meet current needs, Esther 
Goetz Gilliland, national chairman of junior 
college music, to act as a clearing house on 
recommendations and suggestions. Members 
of committee and any others interested are 
urged to write frequently to the chairman. 


3. All voted for differentiation of music 
courses between cultural and _ vocational 
(or professional) as follows: a. general educa- 
tion (cultural)—participation: choirs, choral 
groups, bands, orchestras, small ensembles 
(instrumental and vocal); applied music: 
instrumental (class and private), vocal (class 
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and private), appreciation and history, survey 
courses, fundamentals of music; b. vocational 
or professional: all of the others plus harmony, 
ear training, sight singing, counterpoint, ar- 
ranging, analysis, conducting, choral technic, 
school methods, instrumental methods, radio. 


4. That since entrance requirements for 
music courses are territorial, this committee 
does not find it advisable to take action in 
making recommendations. 


The following junior college commit- 
tee chairmen were elected: Samuel Burk- 
holder, Herzl Junior College, Chicago, 
texts; F. G. Bulber, McNeese Junior 
College, Louisiana, student guidance; 
C. W. Coons, Jr., Sunflower Junior Col- 
lege, Mississippi, promotion, festivals; 
R. C. Frisbie, Northeast Junior College, 
Louisiana, radio; C. Dissinger, Lyons 
Township Junior College, Illinois, credst 
organization; Neil M. Daniels, Santa 
Rosa Junior College, California, theory 
coordination; Folsom Jackson, Amarillo 
College, Texas, public school mustc; 
Lawrence Sardoni, Mesa County Junior 
College, Colorado, instrumental prob- 
lems; Max Kaplan, Pueblo Junior Col- 
lege, Colorado, community service ; Leon 
Beery, Virginia Junior College, Minne- 
sota, choral problems ; Floella P. Farley, 
Cottey Junior College, Missouri, appre- 
ciation and history; Arthur Todd, Ste- 
phens College, Missouri, defense; E. T. 
Canby, Finch Junior College, New York 
City, terminal courses; and Bernice 
Stromberg, Evanston Collegiate Insti- 
tute, Illinois, curriculum organization. 

Several meetings of all college and 
university representatives were held un- 
der the chairmanship of Dr. Warren D. 
Allen, Stanford University, California, 
who stressed the importance of “bridg- 
ing the gap” between various levels of 
education. Each chairman gave a short 
resume of his sessions. The educational 
need of performing music rather than 
merely talking about it, the obligation 
of the music instructor to instruct the 
masses, and the importance of music 
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in the national effort were emphasized. 
ESTHER GOETZ GILLILAND, 
National Chairman Junior 
College Music 
Woodrow Wilson Junior College 
Chicago, Illinois 





TRANSFER STUDENTS’ GRADES 


The purpose of this report is not to 
present anything new on the junior 
college movement, but merely to add to 
the cumulative evidence that graduates 
of junior colleges do better than average 
work when they continue their work for 
a degree in other colleges and universi- 
ties. Several studies have appeared in 
this Journal to show that transfer stu- 
dents reflect credit upon the work done 
in junior colleges. 

For this report a study was made of 
the records of all of the students who 
transferred from the College of South 
Jersey to other colleges and universities 
for a period of 13 years. During this 
time transfers were made to 43 colleges 
and universities in 14 different states, 
representing sufficiently varied types of 
institutions, both large and small, teach- 
ers colleges, technical schools, and liberal 
arts colleges, to make a good cross-sec- 
tion of colleges and universities as a 
whole. An analysis of the transcripts of 
transfer students to higher institutions 
of learning indicates that the students 
have done very creditable work. Com- 
paring their grades with the grades made 
by other students in the same colleges, so 
far as the data is available, we can say 
that they do considerably better. 


The study includes only the grades 
from degree-conferring institutions, and 
does not include business schools, hos- 
pitals, and other specialized institutions. 
Tabulation of grades, on a percentage 
basis, is as follows: 
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Transfers Other 

from College students 

Grade of South in same 

Jersey colleges 
A 14.0 12.8 
B 40.4 26.4 
C 36.8 36.3 
D 7.5 16.3 
F 1.3 8.2 
100.0 100.0 


The report shows that more than half 
of the grades made by the college’s 
transfer students, 54.4 per cent, were 
superior or good. On the other hand, 
only 39.2 per cent of the grades made 
by other students in the same colleges 
were A or B. The students upon whose 
work this study is based entered the fol- 
lowing occupations and _ professions 
(percentage basis): 



































Per Cent 

Law 32 
Teaching 17 
Federal service 10 
RIE”: iia seri cesaalmreiadichieninscaeceennniieeidaniiia 8 
Business 7 
Ministry 5 
Secretarial 5 
Accounting 4 
Insurance 4 
Medicine, Dentistry, Nursing 3 
Other 5 

100 


In explanation of the 32 per cent who 
studied law, it should be stated that the 
College of South Jersey is a junior col- 
lege but includes a four-year law course, 
commonly known as the South Jersey 
Law School. Upon the completion of 
the course—two years of college and 
four years of law—the degree of LL.B. 
is conferred. 

CHARLES L. MAURER, 
Dean-Vice President 
The College of South Jersey 





“THE JUNIOR COLLEGE IDEA” 

A section with the above caption 
appears in the 1940-41 report of the 
chairman of the Board of Higher Edu- 


cation of New York City, Ordway Tead. 
This section is as follows: 


A part of the plan of Evening Session re- 
organization, which this fall takes effect at 
Brooklyn College, provides in effect a junior 
college set-up for those students who enroll 
for general education and _ semiprofessional 
courses. This marks a definite beginning in 
our colleges of an active interest in experi- 
mentation with the junior college idea. Thus 
far the junior college movement has had 
its greatest growth in the mid-west and es- 
pecially in the far west, but there is reason 
to believe that it includes unique educational 
values which can perhaps be applied effec- 
tively to our special purposes in New York 
City. 

The proposal to provide a two-year termi- 
nal course in the field of general education and 
in semiprofessional and vocational areas has 
gained many adherents. Through the use 
of this specialized curriculum, we may be 
able gradually to offer worth-while higher 
education for those young people who do 
not feel the need for or qualify for the ad- 
vantages of the full four-year course. It 
should be realized that out of a total grad- 
uating group from the high schools of New 
York City of approximately 50,000 a year, 
of whom 19,000 are from academic high 
schools, our colleges are able to enroll only 
approximately 7,500 day session students in 
the first year of college, and these 7,500 are 
taken from those with the highest total high 
school averages. ‘Those young people who 
might want to continue their education un- 
der public auspices but who have a high 
school average below 80%, are at present 
not adequately provided for. Any such ex- 
tension of college education offerings would 
manifestly mean increased appropriations by 
the city and this, we know, is at present 
out of the question. 

Brooklyn College has been able to plan 
its new evening program without added cost 
to the city by requiring student fees of 
$2.50 per credit. But the problem and the 
educational responsibility remain. And when 
our city’s resources are greater, it would seem 
that consideration should be given to the 
possibility of offering junior college facili- 
ties for several thousand additional high 
school graduates who need the kind of higher 
education which the junior college supplies. 





ENGLISH DEPARTMENT VISIT 


Last year the Department of Draw- 
ing and Descriptive Geometry of the 
University of Minnesota arranged for a 
conference of all junior college instruc- 
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tors of drawing. The conference was so 
successful that the Minnesota Junior 
College Deans’ Association adopted the 
plan as a definite policy and instructed 
the writer to arrange for similar confer- 
ences of other departments. Accordingly 
last fall junior college instructors in 
English were invited to come to the 
University for such a meeting. The 
response to the invitation was very grati- 
fying; only one public junior college 
failed to send a representative and sev- 
eral sent all the members of their English 
Department. 

Formal presentation of material was 
limited to brief discussions of the ob- 
jectives of various courses offered by the 
University Department of English at the 
junior college level. Plenty of oppor- 
tunity was given for visiting classes and 
inspecting themes, as well as for inter- 
views with members of the department. 

The evening dinner attended by the 
junior college instructors and representa- 
tives of the department including those 
who had served as inspectors of junior 
colleges gave an excellent opportunity 
for a very frank and free exchange of 
ideas and a discussion of perennial prob- 
lems. 

The conference did a great deal to- 
ward creating a better understanding 
between the departments in the junior 
colleges and the University. 

Roya R. SHuMwaAy, Chairman 
University of Minnesota 





USE OF PHONOGRAPH RECORDS* 

When I was asked to prepare a paper 
on the subject of the use of phonograph 
records in the junior college, it was 





* Condensed with permission of the editors 
of College and Research Libraries and of the 
author, Helen G. Hauck, former librarian at 
Blackburn College, Illinois, and present libra- 
rian at Westminster College, Pennsylvania. 
The entire paper, originally presented at the 
Junior College Libraries Section of the Amer- 
ican Library Association meeting in Boston, is 
— in full in College and Research Li- 

raries, September 1941. 


suggested that the use made of records 
in the 23 junior colleges who had been 
recipients of Carnegie Music Sets might 
be the nucleus for the paper. These 
colleges were queried as to the use of 
their phonograph record collections, the 
means of encouraging that use, and the 
reaction of students to the program. 

Judging from the replies received, only 
four colleges had record collections prior 
to the receipt of their Carnegie sets. In 
the schools where the departments of 
music administer the sets, the record 
collections are having regular use in the 
classes of theory and appreciation. En- 
rollment in appreciation classes has been 
reported doubled since these large an- 
thologies of recorded music have been 
made available. Almost all the colleges 
have regular listening periods scheduled, 
and the entire student body is welcomed 
to enjoy the recordings. 

Some of the junior colleges, particu- 
larly those in which the record collec- 
tions are under library supervision, are 
extending the use of their collections far 
beyond the field of music. It is this 
phase of the use of records in the junior 
colleges that I wish to discuss in more 
detail. I shall approach the subject by 
telling you of the record collection in 
the Blackburn College library, because 
I know more about it than any other. 

The Blackburn collection antedates 
by several years the receipt of the Car- 
negie Music Set. The collection had its 
beginning outside of the library in the 
departments of English, French, Ger- 
man, and Spanish. Several language 
series had been purchased for class use, 
and the head of the department of 
English had secured some records to be 
used in the teaching of modern poetry. 

Before the arrival of the Carnegie set 
in November, 1939, plans were made to 
house it in a room in the library, placing 
it entirely under the supervision of the 
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library. The stray records over the 
campus were collected; the English in- 
_ structor donated the recordings of poetry 
and English songs; and the library music 
room was inaugurated, operating under 
a system of voluntary student proctors. 
Immediately, student interest reached a 
surprising peak. The students approved 
wholeheartedly the collection of Car- 
negie records, but they soon compiled a 
list of suggestions for additions. The 
faculty likewise had suggestions to offer. 

We began to peruse the record cata- 
logs and to follow the reviews of current 
releases. We bought many of the records 
which the students requested. About 
half of our purchases have been made 
‘with the hope of their having classroom 
use. For example, Maurice Evans’ al- 
bums of Hamlet and Richard II have 
been enjoyed in both the freshman Eng- 
lish and English literature classes. 

More and more of the modern poets 
are making recordings of their poems, 
and we have purchased almost all the 
available recordings for use in the mod- 
ern poetry unit of the freshman English 
course. In our collection the following 
modern poets are represented: De La 
Mare, Frost, Lindsay, Hillyer, Holmes, 
Auden, and Sandburg. We also have 
readings from the older poets such as 
Blake, Milton, Shakespeare, and Words- 
worth. 

Records furnish supplementary mate- 
rial for the drama unit of the freshman 
course. Oscar Wilde’s Importance of 
Being Earnest is taught, and the Gielgud 
cut from the play affords lively enter- 
tainment. James Weldon Johnson’s 
reading of The Creation ties up with the 
teaching of Green Pastures, as also do 
the spirituals from the Carnegie collec- 
tion. The classes in religion have like- 
wise made use of the spirituals and the 
Johnson recordings. 

During the past school year as inter- 


est in the use of records developed, 
three instructors have used some of their 
departmental library appropriations for 
the purchase of records. The German 
instructor considers the complete record- 
ing of Mozart’s The Magic Flute to be 
one of the finest examples of German 
diction. These Mozart albums were pur- 
chased, the libretto dittoed, and the 
students of German have spent hours in 
the classroom and in the library music 
room listening to The Magic Flute. 

A number of foreign recordings in 
French have been selected. Scenes from 
Moliere, Corneille, and Rostand offer 
excellent opportunity for ear training. 
There is a new recording of a drama- 
tization of Guy de Maupassant’s The 
Necklace to be played after the French 
classes have read the story. A Sacha 
Guitry album is one of the most de- 
lightful bits representative of modern 
French culture which one could hope 
to find. . 

The department of English has been 
buying regularly anything thought to be 
useful for class instruction. Songs, whose 
lyrics have been written by Blake, 
Thomas Moore, Matthew Arnold, Ta- 
gore, Wordsworth, or have been taken 
from the Rubaiyat, are used in the Eng- 
lish literature classes. The head of the 
department planned an interesting fea- 
ture, a series of music-literature pro- 
grams, which utilized every possible 
record in our collection, and which were 
given not as part of the class work, but 
as entertainment for the entire campus. 
There were programs with titles such 
as these: Modern Poetry; The Nine- 
teenth Century; Gilbert and Sullivan; 
Shakespearean Songs; American, Eng- 
lish, Gaelic, and Welsh Folk Songs; and 
there were longer programs for the play- 
ing of the entire recordings of Wagner’s 
Tristan and Isolde, Gounod’s Faust, and 
Berlioz’s The Damnation of Faust. 
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At Blackburn we have no department 
of music, and I think the students have 
a greater sense of appreciation and grat- 
itude because they are lacking the ad- 
vantage of formal musical education. 
The members of our college choir have 
been ardent listeners to all the choral 
selections, and the interest of the entire 
student body has been phenomenal. All 
the operas, symphonies, concertos, and 
the Messiah have been played many 
times in their entirety. Any Sunday af- 
ternoon concert or daily chapel concert 
has been received with the greatest of 
approval. 

Undoubtedly you have read in a re- 
cent issue of the Junior College Jour- 
nal the article about the correlating of 
music with history, literature, and the 
visual arts at Green Mountain College. 
Two colleges, Stephens and Frances 
Shimer, are making extensive use of their 
record collections in their humanities 
survey course. In most schools the Eliz- 
abethan songs are played in literature 
classes. Club groups are grateful for the 
opportunity of having records for their 
programs. At Mars Hill College, a mu- 


sic identification contest was sponsored 


and voted a success. On many cam- 
puses records are supplying the musical 
settings for dramatic productions. Col- 
leges are exerting wider influence in 
their communities by sharing their re- 
cordings with those outside of the col- 
leges. Civic clubs, public school classes, 
and private groups are being given the 
pleasure of using the college collections. 
The recently published pamphlet, Mem- 
orandum on the Use of Art and Music 
Study Material, prepared by Florence 
Anderson for the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York, tells of this enriching in- 


fluence observed in the colleges and uni- - 


versities who have been the fortunate 
recipients of music sets. 
For the college which lacks the ad- 


vantage of a large anthology of recorded 
music like a Carnegie set, but which 
wishes to embark on a program involving 
the use of phonograph records, there are 
valuable aids to the project. The record 
shops are publishing lists of special in- 
terest to college instructors and librar- 
ians. Then books on the subject are 
being published. Such organizations as 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English are sponsoring recordings. The 
Division of Museum Extension of the 
Museum of Fine Arts of Boston is pub- 
lishing a series of portfolios of plates on 
various subjects. I have used two of 
these, one called Elizabethan England, 
and the other the French Renaissance. 
Accompanying these portfolios there are 
excellently written texts, which conclude 
with lists of records illustrating the music 
of the period under discussion. What 
better aid could one have for a history, 
literature, or humanities course? 

Several of the junior college librarians 
have expressed the hope that in the 
future their libraries might have record 
collections and develop that aspect of 
library service just as the service of 
books has been developed. I cannot help 
thinking that there are great possibilities 
in this field, and that in a short time, 
with the encouragement of the librarians, 
college instructors will more and more 
utilize the vitalizing effect of various 
types of phonograph records in class 
instruction. 


HELEN Hauck, Librarian 


Westminster College 
New Wilmington, Pa. 





Undoubtedly the true strength of the 
junior college lies in its attention to the 
individual student in the critical years 
‘of the student’s adjustment to work be- 
yond the high school level.—Editorial 
in Harper’s Magazine, April 1939. 
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SACRAMENTO PRESIDENT 


Nicholas Ricciardi, president of San 
Bernardino Valley Junior College and 
former president of the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges, has been 
selected as president of Sacramento 
Junior College, California, to succeed 
R. E. Rutledge whose sudden death was 
reported in the Journal last month. 
With an enrollment of more than 3,000 
regular students and 11,000 specials in 
late afternoon and evening classes Sac- 
ramento has the largest enrollment of 
any junior college in the country. 

Dr. Ricciardi’s position at San Ber- 
nardino has been filled by the election 
of Dr. John L. Lounsbury, principal of 
Long Beach Junior College. 





CONNECTICUT PAMPHLET 


Eleven accredited junior colleges in 
Connecticut have cooperated in a com- 
mendable piece of work—publication of 
an attractive pamphlet which will carry 
the junior college message throughout 
the state. A separate page is allotted a 
brief description of the aims of each 
cooperating junior college, its courses 
of study, fees, and other pertinent infor- 
mation. Interesting illustrations of the 
work in the junior colleges brighten each 
page. A foreword by Alonzo G. Grace, 
Connecticut State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, attests the prestige which the 
Connecticut junior colleges have ac- 
quired and calls attention to the excel- 
lent work they are accomplishing: 


The junior colleges of Connecticut are 
meeting an exceedingly important need, and 
in the trying days ahead their function be- 
comes the more important in preparing men 
and women for production and for specialized 
service in the armed forces. The training 


of youth as constructive, rational American 
citizens who understand the task ahead, and 
who are thoroughly familiar with the challenge 
to our way of life is a primary goal of Con- 
necticut junior colleges. 

The committee in charge of prepara- 
tion of the pamphlet consists of Francis 
H. Horn, dean of the Junior College of 
Commerce, chairman; Richard P. Saun- 
ders, president of New London Junior 
College; and Alan S. Wilson, director of 
Hillyer Junior College. The committee 
was chosen by the Connecticut Confer- 
ence of Junior Colleges. 

Copies of the pamphlet are being sent 
to high school teachers and adminis- 
trators throughout the state, to public 
libraries, to superintendents of schools, 
and to chairmen of boards of education. 
Copies are also available to others. 





WOMEN IN AVIATION 


As part of the vocational guidance 
program at Stephens College, Missouri, 
a course in occupations within the avia- 
tion industry has been recently added 
to the curriculum. It is called “Voca- 
tional Orientation in Aviation.” Four 
aviation companies — Transcontinental 
and Western, Chicago and Southern, 
Braniff, and Mid-Continent Airlines— 
are participating in order that air- 
minded Stephens girls will have an op- 
portunity to explore the field of com- 
mercial aviation and decide where they 
can best serve. The course is intended 
to assist students in finding out whether 
their interests, aptitudes, and personal- 
ity traits fit into any of the many types 
of jobs in aviation. Emphasis is placed 
on the duties, training, and qualifica- 
tions of women employed by commercial 
aviation companies. 
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KENTUCKY JUNIOR COLLEGE 


A junior college program is now being 
set up by the Kentucky Female Orphan 
School, Midway, as a much needed ad- 
junct to the school’s present secondary 
school curriculum. Emphasis will be 
placed upon terminal courses. A depart- 
ment in business training on the college 
level was begun this spring. Edgar C. 
Riley has been elected president. 





CAZENOVIA REORGANIZES 


The 118-year-old Cazenovia Semin- 
ary, long a coeducational preparatory 
school in New York state, and recently 
a coeducational junior college, will change 
in September to a two-year junior college 
for women. President B. C. Harrington 
states that the location of the institution 
in an area supporting more than 20 other 
coeducational post-secondary institutions 
within a hundred-mile radius was a 
factor which is believed to have kept 
down enrollment. Cazenovia will be the 
only women’s junior college in the state 
north of Poughkeepsie. In order to fa- 
cilitate the reorganization of faculty 
and administration, both President Har- 
rington and Dean William E. Chace 
have resigned. To succeed the latter, 
Miss Isabel Phisterer, a graduate of 
Smith College, has been appointed. 





VIENNA SCIENTIST AT ABBEY 


Dr. Arthur Holz, former consultant 
nsychologist for the criminal courts of 
Vienna, has been visiting Belmont Ab- 
bey College, North Carolina, where he 
has been teaching and carrying on ex- 
periments. Dr. Holz is especially famous 
for his keen definition of character 
through handwriting analysis. Since he 
came to this country in 1938 he has 
written a column featured by the Asso- 
ciated Press in 1,100 newspapers. 
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SAN FRANCISCO PLACEMENT 


A report from Joseph A. Amori, in 
charge of placement at San Francisco 
Junior College, shows that during the 
period from February 5, 1941 to May 
25, 1941 1,000 students were interviewed 
for jobs. Out of that number 538 job 
placements were made, 429 men and 
109 women. 


CLOSING OF CUMNOCK 


Raymond C. Brooks, president of 
Cumnock Junior College, Los Angeles, 
California, for the past seven years, has 
sent a notice to the friends of the in- 
stitution announcing that as a result of 
events of December 7 and the subse- 
quent world condition “it seems wise 
to us to close the doors of Cumnock 
with the school year in June 1942 or 
at the end of the summer school in 
August.” 





SCIENCE HALL AT KEMPER 


A new science hall costing approxi- 
mately $75,000 was cpen for occupancy 
at Kemper Military School, Missouri, in 
March. The structure is a four-story 
brick building and houses classrooms 
and laboratories in junior college phys- 
ics, botany, zoology, chemistry, and 
geology. A ceremony dedicating the 
building is being arranged for Founders’ 
Day, May 8. 





TEACHER-PRIEST-ARCHITECT 


The Rev. Michael McInerney, a 
member of the faculty of Belmont Ab- 
bey College, North Carolina, has re- 
cently been honored in the press for 
his achievements in architecture. Atten- 
tion is called to some of the most 
impressive accomplishments of Father 
Michael including many buildings in 
Alabama, Georgia, Maryland, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
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Virginia, Washington, D. C., and West 
Virginia. Father Michael worked as 
an architect for eight years before turn- 
ing his thoughts toward the priesthood 
and Belmont Abbey College. Following 
his ordination in 1907, he did graduate 
work at the University of Pittsburgh and 
then returned to Belmont as instructor 
in mathematics and drawing. 





MUSIC FESTIVAL 

Joplin Junior College, Missouri, spon- 
sored its fourth annual Music Festival 
March 18-20 with schools from neigh- 
boring Missouri cities participating. The 
three-day programs included renditions 
by choruses and glee clubs, brass solos 
and ensembles, string solos and ensem- 
bles, woodwind solos and ensembles, 
piano solos, vocals, and orchestras and 
bands. The printed program for the 
festival carried an interesting excerpt 
from a War Department Bulletin which 
stated: “One contributing factor to the 
achievement of a vigorous unity is & most 
common medium of communication— 
music. A generation of youth that will 
sing and think involuntarily the patriotic 
and folk music rooted deep in the foun- 
dations of a democratic nation will be 
prone to rally to the support of its 
institutions.” 





CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 


“Career Opportunities,” a special 12- 
page supplement to the Philadelphia 
Record edited by Miss Elizabeth Kelly, 
contains a special section on junior col- 
leges. It is especially designed for use 
in guidance classes and career confer- 
ences in the eastern area. A sample 
copy of this valuable publication has 
been mailed to all junior colleges in 16 
eastern and southern states. It will be 
sent to others upon request. Requests 
for copies to supply each member of 


the graduating class will be filled free 
of charge as long as the supply lasts. 





HILLMAN A 4-YEAR COLLEGE 


Hillman College, Clinton, Mississippi, 
has leased its property to Mississippi 
College, a four-year college for men. 
Hillman itself is to become the woman’s 
division of Mississippi College and no 
longer operated as a junior college. 





CHICAGO CONFERENCE 


The second annual conference for 
teachers of the social sciences in junior 
colleges and secondary schools will be 
held at the University of Chicago, June 
30 to July 2. The theme of this year’s 
conference will be “Education, democ- 
racy, and war: the social sciences and 
the problem of freedom and restraint in 
war and peace.” 





SPOKANE CLOSES 
On account of wartime conditions 
Spokane Junior College, Washington, 
closed March 1. The institution was 
organized ten years ago under the pres- 
idency of G. H. Schlauch. 





CATALOG REVISION 
At Pueblo Junior College, Colorado, 
special committees of the faculty and of 
the student council have met to consider 
Jointly desirable changes in the con- 
tent and form of the college catalog. 





EDINBURG CLASS GIFT 

Edinburg Junior College, Texas, has 
received as a gift of its 1941 graduating 
class two stained glass medallions. Sym- 
bolizing love of books, they are to be 
used for the library windows. Subjects 
for the panels were chosen jointly by 
Frances Seaver, librarian of Edinburg 
Junior College, a student representing 
the class, and the artist, Eugenia Shep- 
pard of Donna, Texas. 
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SUMMER OPPORTUNITIES 


Opportunities for junior college ad- 
ministrators and instructors, present or 


_ prospective, to enroll in summer courses 


devoted especially to problems of jun- 
ior college education will be numerous 
this summer. Outstanding, of course, 
will be the three special workshops, or- 
ganized in cooperation with the Com- 
mission on Junior College Terminal 
Education at California, Chicago, and 
Harvard. In addition special courses 
dealing entirely or in large part with 
junior college problems will be given 
in a dozen universities. Following are 
brief announcements of such courses 
and instructors in them as furnished 
by summer school directors in response 
to a special inquiry. 


University of California at Berkeley. Sum- 
mer workshop under direction of Grace V. 
Bird, Bakersfield Junior College, with co- 
operation of William V. Ewert, Merton E. 
Hill, and Herman A. Spindt. Three courses: 
“Terminal Education in Junior College,” 
(Miss Bird); “Junior College Problems,” 
(Spindt, Miss Bird, Ewert): and “The Jun- 
ior College,” (Hill). 


Stanford University. Summer workshop 
“The American College and University” under 
direction of A. C. Eurich, R. C. Bell, and 
G. N. Kefauver, with the cooperation of 
university administrative officers; also four 
special courses as follows: “Junior College,” 
(Mr. Eurich); “Improvement of College 
Teaching,” (Eurich); “Junior College and 
College Administration,” (Eurich, Kefauver) : 
and “Junior College and College Personnel 
Work,” (Bell, Eurich). 


University of California at Los Angeles. 
Summer workshop under direction of Rosco 
C. Ingalls, Los Angeles City College. Also 
special courses, as follows: “Philosophy of 
Terminal Education in the Junior College,” 
(Ingalls); “Teaching of General Subjects in 
the Junior College,” (Ingalls); “Teaching of 
Vocational Subjects in the Junior College,” 
(Nicholas Ricciardi); “The Junior College,” 
(Ricciardi); and “Problems in Junior Col- 
lege Administration,” (W. W. Kemp). 


University of Southern California. Single 
course “Junior College Education,” and sev- 
eral related courses on curriculum, super- 
vision, administration, and research methods. 


Claremont College. Summer workshop on 
reading materials with emphasis on reading 
at the junior college level emphasizing diag- 
nosis znd remedial activities; seminar on 
“The Family” with special consideration to 
problems of junior college instructors (Dr. 
Una B. Seit). 


University of Texas. “Workshop or Con- 
ference-Laboratory in Junior College Prob- 
lems,” under direction of Frederick Eby and 
Walter C. Eells, with assistance of E. C. 
Dodd, H. E. Jenkins, J. R. Johnson, B. E. 
Masters, J. F. Mead, and Wayland Moody. 
Also general course “The Junior College,” 
(Eells). 


Oklahoma A. and M. College. “The Jun- 
ior College,” (Conger, Russell). 


University of Nebraska. “The Junior Col- 
lege,” (Harley Glidden, Fairbury Junior Col- 
lege). 


State University of Iowa. “Problems in 
Curriculum Reorganization: A_ curriculum 
laboratory for high school and junior col- 
lege administrators,” (Paul C. Packer, Harry 
K. Newburn, L. A. Van Dyke). 


University of Minnesota. Summer work- 
shop, “Problems in Higher Education,” (Wes- 
ley E. Peik, C. Gilbert Wrenn, Ruth Eckert, 
G. Lester Anderson, Russell Cooper). 


University of Illinois. “The American Col- 
lege,” (Thomas E. Benner). This course 
deals primarily with the junior college. 


University of Chicago. Summer workshop 
under direction of Leonard V. Koos. Also 
special course “The Junior College and Ter- 
minal Education,” (Koos and workshop 
staff). 


Columbia University. Courses for officers 
of junior colleges with Professors Floyd B. 
O’Rear and Will French as advisers: “Fun- 
damental Course in Educational Administra- 
tion,” (N. L. Engelhardt); “All-College Con- 
ferences on Education,” (O’Rear); “Appraisal 
of Institutions of Higher Education,” (E. S. 
Evenden) ; “Organization and Functioning of 
Institutions of Higher Education,” (O’Rear) ; 
“Curriculum and Teaching Problems in 
Higher Educational Institutions,” (D. P. Cot- 
trell). 
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Harvard University. Summer workshop 
under direction of Byron S. Hbollinshead, 
Scranton-Keystone Junior College, assisted 
by members of Harvard University staff 
and outside consultants. 





NEW MEMBERS 


Following is a list of junior colleges 
which have become members of the as- 
sociation since publication of the 1942 
Directory in January. 


Active 


Reedley Junior College, California 

LaJunta Junior College, Colorado 

University System of Georgia Junior College 
(formerly Atlanta Junior College) 

Hesston College and Bible School, Kansas 

Middlesex University Junior College, Massa- 
chusetts 

Junior College Division of Harris Teachers 
College, Missouri 

University of Omaha College of Applied 
Arts and Sciences, Nebraska 

Immaculate Conception Junior College, New 
Jersey 

New York State Agricultural and Technical 
Institute 

Dayton YMCA College, Ohio 

Coulter Junior College, South Carolina 

Blinn College, Texas . 

Clifton Junior College, Texas 

Edinburg Junior College, Texas 

Greenbrier Military School, West Virginia 

Associate 


Junior College of Northeastern Colorado 

Becker College, Massachusetts 

Mary Lyon Junior College, Pennsylvania 

Junior College of York Collegiate Institute, 
Pennsylvania 

Summerland Bible School, South Carolina 





SECRETARY’S FIELD WORK 
On April 14 the Executive Secretary 


spoke before a general session of the. 


American Association of Collegiate Reg- 
istrars at Chicago on “Changes in 
Higher Education—Wise and Other- 
wise,” and at the junior college sec- 
tion meeting on “Success in Higher 
Educational Institutions of Graduates 
of Junior College Terminal Curricula.” 
On April 28-30 he attended a special 
conference at Cleveland, Ohio, called 
by the Institute of International Edu- 
cation to discuss the needs of foreign 
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students in the United States under war 
conditions. May 1 and 2 he attended 
the meeting of the American Council 
on Education at Chicago and partici- 
pated in a discussion of the University 
of Chicago’s proposals for the bachelor’s 
degree with President Hutchins, Pres- 
ident Rainey of the University of Texas, 
and President Tolley of Alleghany Col- 
lege. 





COMMENCEMENT ADDRESSES 

During the last week in May and 
first week in June the Executive Sec- 
retary is scheduled to give commence- 
ment addresses at six Texas junior 
colleges—Paris Junior College, Texar- 
kana Junior College, Texas Military 
College, Texas Lutheran College, Hardin 
Junior College, and Blinn College. 

He also spoke April 25 at the annual 
meeting of the New Jersey Junior Col- 
lege Association held at Union Junior 
College, Roselle; and April 26 at a 
meeting of the Council of the American 
Association of University Professors at 
Philadelphia. 





1942 DIRECTORY 


The new directory is a distinct improve- 
ment over the excellent ones which have 
appeared year after year. I have ordered 
additional copies for the use of our field rep- 
resentatives.—T ennessee. 

The Junior College Directory 1942 is an 
improvement over the past editions. A num- 
ber of times in the past I have wanted to 
glance at the public or the private junior 
colleges in a particular state. It meant go- 
ing through and checking them first. I see 
a number of advantages to this classification 
and am unable to see any disadvantages. I 
also think the alphabetical list of junior 
colleges is a good thing. It would be diffi- 
cult to devise a 32-page booklet that would 
contain more concise and usable informa- 
tion than this new directory —Missouri. 





The junior college movement is one 
of the strongest trends in higher educa- 
tion.—Editorial note in South Dakota 
Education Assoctation Journal. 
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C. H. Pecc and others. American So- 
ciety and the Changing World. F.S. 
Crofts & Co., New York, 1942. 601 
pages. 

For several years the departments of 
history, economics, political science, 
and sociology at the University of North 
Carolina have been engaged in the joint 
enterprise of conducting an introductory 
course in social science. This book is 
an outgrowth of that course. The 10 
authors have made contributions from 
many points of view. The authors truly 
state that “the problems of American 
society are so powerfully conditioned 
by the facts and forces of world life 
that they cannot be realistically treated 
except in terms of what is happening 
in Europe, the Far East, and Latin 
America.” Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin, 
as well as the Japanese are included. 
Almost a third of the volume is devoted 
to the impact of the changing world 
abroad on conditions in America. 


EUGENE T. ApAMs and others, The 
American Idea. WHarper & Bros., 
_ New York, 1942. 278 pages. 


“What is the trouble with most of us? 
Year after year the majority of young 
men go out into the world without a 
very deep faith and conviction in the 
democratic way of life. It is time for 
us to catch the spirit of America.” 
Nine professors at Colgate University 
have joined in this excellent attempt to 
interpret the spirit of America in terms 
to appeal to the average American un- 
dergraduate—young women as well as 
young men. The spirit of American 
democracy is presented and analyzed 
from the standpoints of history, govern- 


ment, economics, science, art, litera- 
ture, education, religion, and philoso- 
phy. With such composite authorship, 
complete unity or an exhaustive ac- 
count of the spirit of American democ- 
racy is scarcely to be expected. These 
nine authors, however, do call attention 
to some outstanding manifestations of 
it and of their significance today. 


‘ANDREW T. WEAVER, Speech Forms 


and Principles. Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York, 1942. 437 pages. 


This volume is a general introduction 
to all forms of speech both public and 
private. It provides elementary prac- 
tice in the different speech forms and 
correlates facts, principles, and tech- 
niques to aid the student in forming 
a thorough acquaintance with the ele- 
ments of speech. The author presents 
the materials and methods which a 
third of a century of teaching has led 
him to believe are essential. 


Francis L. Bacon, Outwitting the 
Hazards, Silver Burdett Co., New 
York, 1941. 446 pages. 


This book by an Illinois superintend- 
ent of schools attempts to point out 
the hazards of modern life and to give 
the best information and suggestions 
concerning how to outwit them which in- 
dividuals, institutions, and organized 
groups have prepared in a national ef- 
fort to protect human life. Attention 
is given to many phases of safety ed- 
ucation but since traffic accidents are 
the greatest cause of accidental death, 
particular consideration is given to 
pedestrian and driver education and the 
traffic problem. The book begins with 
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a discussion of the hazards in and about 
school and gradually widens to include 
others which the student may encounter 
in the course of life. 


LAURENCE V. COLEMAN, College and 
University Museums: A Message for 
College and University Presidents. 
American Association of Museums, 
Washington, D. C., 1942. 73 pages. 


A few junior colleges have established 
museums. Many more should consider 
the value of this type of development 
not only as a valuable teaching aid but 
as a contribution to the cultural life 
of the community. The head of any 
junior college might well read this brief 
nontechnical treatment of museums in 
the campus scheme. Special attention 
is given to art, science, and history 
museums. 


James M. McCAattistTerR, Purposeful 
Reading in College. D. Appleton- 
Century Co., New York, 1942. 170 
pages. 

Out of his experience of several years 
as director of personnel service at Herzl 
Junior College, Chicago, the author has 
developed this very practical manual for 
college students. The contents have 
also had the advantage of five years of 
tryout with numerous classes Doth at 
Herzl and Wright Junior Colleges. Dif- 
ferent chapters deal concretely with such 
topics as reading for personal pleasure, 
how to read references rapidly, reading 
to amplify understanding of a lecture, 
increasing vocabulary through reading. 
reading to apprehend relationships, ana 
applying reading to thinking. For stu- 
dents whose reading is below average in 
rate and comprehension, the book pro- 
vides practical remedial instruction, 
analyzing reading problems and offering 
specific suggestions for overcoming diffi- 
culties. For students whose reading 


ability is already adequate, it offers help- 
ful suggestions for further development, 
for adapting reading rate and metheds 
to particular purposes, and for making 
the best possible use of assignments, 
syllabi, reviews, outlines, and other aids 
to the assimilation and retention of 
material. A group of 52 carefully se- 
lected practice exercises adds greatly to 
the usefulness of the manual. 


Witrorp M. Arkin, The Story of the 
Eight-Year Study. Harpers, New 
York, 1942. 157 pages. 


This is the first of five volumes 
planned for 1942 publication dealing 
with the methods and results of the 
work of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation’s Commission on the Relation of 
School and College. In this over-all 
report the director of the study presents 
the report of its work from the beginning 
in 1930 to the end in 1941. The volume 
includes an analysis of the defects of 
secondary education which made the 
study necessary, a concise report of what 
went on in the 30 schools that were freed 
from standard coilege entrance require- 
ments, and a summary statement of 
findings and their implications for sec- 
ondary and higher education. 


C. Dart Lone, School-Leaving Youth 
and Employment. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, 
1941. 84 pages. 


At least half of the boys and girls 
whose formal education ends with high 
‘chool graduation or earlier need, want, 
and do begin as soon as possible to earn 
their own living. This study summa- 
rizes significant information concerning 
a group of such youth and establishes 
clues for educators in their search for 
means of providing more adequate and 
appropriate education for others of the 
same type. 
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4381. Kinney, L. B., “Some Essen- 
tials of Terminal Occupational Edu- 
cation at the Junior College Level,” 
Education Abstracts, 6:187 (June 
1941). 


Abstract of article by B. S. Hbollins- 
head in School Review, February 1941. 
See No. 4250. 

4382. Ktopp, W. J., “The Child’s 
Journey Through our Schools,” Cals- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion, 12:203-6 (April 1930). 

An article planned to present guidance 
problems from the point of view of the 
student at junior high school, senior high 
school, and junior college levels. Expresses 
considerable concern for the “diploma 
student.” Rosco C. Ingalls replies for 
the junior college. See No. 3308. Charges 
that sympathetic guidance is largely de- 
nied the nuncollege group, even though 
its members too, are “endowed with per- 
sonality . . . seek intellectual, social, cul- 
tural, spiritual, and emotional experiences 
for further growth, and .. . are expected 
to make a contribution to society.” 

4383. KNopE, Jay C., “Implications 
of the General College,” Journal of 
Higher Education, 7:403-10 (No- 
vember 1936). 

Generalizations regarding the purpose 
and practice of “general -college” division 
of higher institutions are augmented by 
frequent references to independent junior 


colleges since development in both are mu- 
tually effective. 


4384. KNoLL, ARTHUR A., “A City 
Rebuilds its Schools: Long Beach 
Reconstructs 121 Buildings,” Tax 
Digest, 16:224-6, 244-6 (July 1938). 

Description of building program which 
followed the 1933 earthquake, involving 


reconstructing 121 
those of the junior college. 
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quested from authors of publicatio" which 
should be included. 
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4385. Kocu, Juri, “The Social 
Studies Curriculum in the Junior 
College,” Historical Outlook, 21:80 
(February 1930). 


Abstract of article in November issue of 
Social Studies Leaflet. 


4386. Kocu, MICHAEL, “The Junior 
College Library Program,” Library 
Quarterly, 11:375-78 (July 1941). 


Review of H. M. Adams’ book of same 
title. See No. 3315. 


4387. KoETHEN, DorotHy, “Junior 
College Affiliations in California: In 
Riverside,” American Journal of 
Nursing, 25:908-9 (November 1925). 


Description of the cooperative plan in 
operation at Riverside Junior College pro- 
—— alternating periods of practice and 
study. 

4388. Koos, LEoNaRD V., The Amer- 
ican Secondary School, Boston, Ginn 
and Company, 1927. 755 pages. 

Abstracted in Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals, No. 18, pages 3-5 (October 1927). 

4389. Koos, LEoNARD V., Report of 
a Preliminary Survey of Secondary 
Education in California, Sacramento, 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, 1928. 128 pages. 

Abstracted in Department of Secondary 
School Principals Bulletin No. 28, pages 
5-7 (October 1929). See No. 775. 

4390. Koos, LEoNArRD V., “The Jun- 
ior College Curriculums in Cali- 
fornia,” American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars Bulletin, 5:21-34 
(October 1929). 


Reprint of address delivered at the 1929 
Institute for College Administrative Offi- 
cers. 


4391. Koos, Leonarp V., “Status of 
the Junior College in the Educational 
World,” Journal of Chemical Edu- 
cation, 7:184-6 (January 1930). 

Reprint ui article in The Wiley Bulle- 
tin, October 1929. See No. 771. 
4392. Koos, Leonarp V., “Selected 
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References on Secondary School In- 
struction, Curriculum, Methods of 
Teaching and Study and Supervision, 
and Measurement,” School Review, 
48:60-66 (January 1940). 

45 annotated references. 

4393. Koos, Leonarp V., “Selected 
References on Secondary School In- 
struction,” School Review, 50:61-68 
(January 1942). 

Includes numerous references 


junior college. 

4394. Koos, LEONARD V., HUGHEs, 
James M., Hutson, PERctvaL W., 
and REAvis, WILLIAM C., Adminis- 
tering the Secondary School, Ameri- 
can Book Company, New York, 1940. 
678 pages. 

Contains brief discussion of the junior 
college and community-center activity 


(pages 658-59). 
4395. Koos, LEONARD V., and staff, 


“Summary,” U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Bulletin No. 17, 1932, National 
Survey of Secondary Education 
Monograph No. 1, Washington, 
D. C., U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1934. 232 pages. 

Dicusses junior colleges, pages 64-70. 

4396. KosHELL, Nick, “Intramural 
Sports at Modesto Junior College,” 
Athletic Journal, pages 24, 43, (Oc- 
tober 1940). 

Outlines history, methods, eligibility, 
and points system of awards in an ex- 
tensive program of 23 intramural sports 
involving 126 teams participating in 991 
events in 1938-39. 

4397. Kraus, Epwarp H., “The Col- 
lege of Literature, Science, and the 
Arts,” The President’s Report for 
1935-6, University of Michigan Offi- 
cial Publication, Vol. 38, No. 36 
(January 2, 1937). Pages 69-76. 


Statistics on junior college transfers, 
page 70, and the emergency Freshman 
Colleges, page 75. 

4398. Krey, A. C., “Social Studies in 


the Colleges, 1909 to 1929,” His- 
torical Outlook, 20:319-21 (Novem- 
ber 1929). 


on the 
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Contains brief discussion on growth of 
junior colleges. 

4399. KroccEL, R. P., “Digest of Re- 
port of Cooperative Committee on 
Junior College Speech Education,” 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, 27:320- 
21 (April 1941). 

Report given at Washington meeting of 
the Association. 

4400. Kurtz, BENJAMIN P., “Eng- 
lish in the Junior College,” Sierra 
Educational News, 13:87 (July- 
August 1917). 

4401. LaBrant, Lou, “The Place of 
English in Junior College,” English 
Journal, 29:356-65 (May 1940). 

Address given before the regional meet- 
ing of the National Council of Teachers 
of English in Los Angeles, December 1939. 

4402. LaDow, Rosert, “What Do 
Junior Colleges Give in Business 
Education?” Journal of Business 
Education, 3:26, 29 (October 1929). 

4403. LANGFITT, R. EMERSON, Cyr, 
FRANK W., and NEwson, N. WIL- 
LIAM, The .Small High School at 
Work, American Book Company, 
New York, 1936. 660 pages. 

Includes brief discussion of junior colleges 
(pages 25-26). 

4404. Leer, OrRIN F., “The Opportu- 
nity School of Coeur d’Alene Col- 
lege,” Idaho Journal of Education, 
18:230 (May 1937). 

The president of the junior college tells 
of a project in which NYA students in the 
teacher-training department developed an 
effective opportunity school for backward 
children. 

4405. LEHMAN, HELEN MILLER, 
“Building a Junior College Mu- 
seum,” California Journal of Secon- 
dary Education, 15:297-9 (May 
1940). 

Tells how the museum of Santa Rosa 
Junior College has been built up. 

4406. LreicH, W. Henry, “Junior 
College Group,” School Science and 
Mathematics, 40:72-3. (January 
1940). 


Account of the meeting of this group 
in connection with the 39th annual con- 
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vention of the Central Association of 
Science and Mathematics Teachers. 
4407. Lentz, ALFRED E., “Distribu- 


tion of Balance in County Junior 
College Tuition Fund Following For- 
mation of First Junior College in 
County,” California Schools, 10:204 
(August 1939). 


Attorney general’s opinion approving 
return of proper portion of balance of 
funds to high school district. : 

4408. Lentz, ALFRED E., “Formation 
of Junior College Districts,” Cals- 
fornia Schools, 11:144 (April 1940). 

Opinion of attorney general on election 

and tax levy for junior college district. 
4409. Leste, Loure, “The Junior 


College and the Curriculum,” Kan- 
sas Teacher, 44:26 (Nov. 1936). 

A letter from the secretary of State 
‘Board of Education pledging cooperation 
and calling attention to the fact that the 
“challenge to the junior college in _ its 
service comes in formulating the curriculum 
found desirable for those who will not 
continue their formal education beyond 
the junior college. .. .” 

4410. LICHTENHELD, F. M., “Why 
Give Office Machine Instruction?” 
Journal of Bustness Education, 15:- 
15-16 (January 1940). 

A survey of business offices of the com- 
munity will “reveal the importance of 
office machines and the necessity for of- 
fering instruction on them.” 

4411. Licon, Detma LEE, Health and 
Physical Education for Men in Texas 
Junior Colleges, Austin, 1938. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at Univer- 
sity of Texas. 

4412. LINDAHL, ELLEN ALFREDA, 
Comparative Opinions, WPA Fresh- 
man College Whites and Blacks, St. 
Louis, 1938. 86 pages. 

Master’s thesis at Washington Univer- 
sity. “Compares the opinions of 97 Negro 
and 84 white students attending WPA 
Freshman College, St. Louis, Missouri, in 
1938, on 1,092 items, in the youth expres- 
sionnaire designed by the Character Re- 
search Institute, Washington University.” 

4413. Lipscoms, Ina, The Status of 
the Deans of Women in the Junior 


Colleges of Texas, Huntsville, Texas, 


1939. 33 pages. 

Master’s thesis at Sam Houston State 
Teachers College. 

4414. LitcHrietp, EstHer C., “A 
College Course in Dramatics,” 
Theatre and School, 11:20-21 (Qc- 
tober 1932). 

Description of an informal class in 
dramatics offered at Fullerton Junior Col- 
lege, California. 

4415. Lirret, C. L., “Future of the 
Junior College in Washington,” 
Washington Educational Journal, 
9:270, 297-8 (May 1930). 

Lists 24 possible junior college centers, 
quotes Atwood and Koos, and gives 14 
reasons for popularity and expansion of 
junior college. 

4416. Ltoypo-JoNEs, ESTHER, Soctal 
Competence and College Students, 
American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C., 1940. 89 pages. 


Of great value to junior college per- 
sonnel workers. Contains brief discussion 
of conditions which junior colleges may 
have to consider if they attempt to develop 
a social program (pages 68-69). 


4417. LosNer, Joyce E., “Junior Col- 
lege English Course,” Sierra Educa- 
tional News, 13:75 (July-August 
1917). 


Proceedings of California High SSchool 
Teachers Association, 1917. 


4418. Locan, MartTHA ELIZABETH, 
“Socializing the Teaching of Span- 
ish—A Functional Approach,” His- 
panta, 21:293-300 (December 1938). 


An account of objectives and teaching 
devices used in Stephens College, Missouri, 
where the modern languages must contri- 
bute the general goal of general education. 


4419. Lone, O. F., “Report of 4th 
District,” National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association Proceedings, 26th 
annual conference, December 1931. 
Pages 24-9, 

Treatment of junior colleges page 26. 

4420. Lounssury, J. L., “Terminal 
Courses—Occupational and Semi- 
professional Curricula in Junior Col- 
leges,” Music Educators -National 
Conference Yearbook, 30:395-400 
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(1939-40). 

Excellent discussion of types of music 
curricula needed in junior colleges to meet 
the needs of terminal students. 

4421. Loyota EpucaTION DIGEST, 
“Literature of Junior College Termi- 
nal Education,” Loyola Education 
Digest, 16:9-10 (May 1941). 

Book review of new volume. 

4422. LupINGTON, Fiora B., “The 
Teaching Function of the Junior Col- 
lege Library,” American Library As- 
sociation Bulletin, 29:625-9 (Sep- 
tember 1935). 

Address before the Junior College Li- 
braries Round Table, June 1935. Duplicate 
of article in Junior College Journal 6:69- 
73 (November 1975). 

4423. Luxer, L. J., “The Civilian Pi- 
lot Training Program,” Educational 
Abstracts, 5:342 (November 1940). 


Abstract of article by Walter C. Eells, 
Jurior College Journal, November 1940. 
4424. Luker, L. J., “The Junior Col- 


lege and Terminal Education,” Edu- 
cation Abstracts, 6:248 (September 
1941). 


Abstract of article by R. M. Hutchins 
in Junior College Journal, May 1941. 
4425. LukKer, L. J., “The Junior Col- 


lege and National Defense,” Edu- 
cation Abstracts, 6:248 (Sept. 1941). 


Abstract of article by F. J. Kelly in 
Junior College Journal, May 1941. 
4426. Luxer, L. J., “Financing a 


Junizr College,” Education Ab- 
stracts, 6:248-49 (September 1941). 


Abstract of article by M. A. Soldinger 
in School and Society, May 3, 1941. 
4427. MacLean, Matcor §&., “The 


Lower Division or Junior College in 
the State University,” National As- 
sociation of State Universities Tran- 
scripts and Proceedings, Vol. 31, 
1933. Pages 202-217. 


Report on the University of Minnesota 
experimental college. 


4428. MacLean, MAtcor C., “Ex- 
perimental College of the University 
of Minnesota,” Association of Urban 
Universities Proceedings of 21st an- 
nual meeting, 1934. Pages 70-79. 
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Brief summary covering “why the col- 
lege was planned and launched, how its 
curriculum was built and is in process of 
building; its implication for the problems 
peculiar to urban universities.” 

4429. MacLean, Matcor §., “The 
Place of Physical Education in the 
General College Program,” Journal 
of Health and Physical Education, 
7:535-8, 588, 590 (November 1936). 

4430. MacLean, Matcorm S., “The 
General College of the University of 
Minnesota,” Journal of Higher Edu- 
cation, 11:231-2 (May 1940). 

An introduction to four articles des- 
cribing the four core courses dealing with 
basic life relationship as developed for 
the General College of the University of 
Minnesota. 

4431. MacQuarriE, T. W., “Training 
in the Semiprofessional Field,’ Pa- 
cific Coast Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, Proceedings of Fifth An- 
nual Convention, (November 6-8, 
1930). Pages 26-28. 

Discussed differences in semiprofessional 
offerings. Suggests that development and 
popularization of semiprofessional train- 
ing can be brought about through pub-- 
licity, through eliminating the failing stu- 
dent, through expert instruction, and 
coordination of work with industry leading 
to employment. 


4432. McANALLy, ARTHUR M., “Book 
Selection Technique in a Junior Col- 
lege Library,” Library Journal, 
63:57-8 (January 15, 1938). 

Notes chief faults in book buying pro- 
gram, and names four conditions for 
budget allotment which should be met. 
Stresses faculty interest and cooperation 
as of supreme importance. 

4433. McCanan, Davin, and KE tty, 
ANNA M., College and University 
Courses in Insurance and Related 
Subjects: A Survey, American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters, Philadel- 
phia, 1940. 36 pages. 

Detailed report of offerings, instructors, 
etc., in 235 institutions, including 7 junior 
colleges. 

4434. McCAaALuLisTtER, JAMES M., 
“Reading Ability of Junior College 
Freshmen,” Chicago Schools Jour- 
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nal, 18:24-26, 79-82 (September-No- 
vember 1936). 


An analysis of the syllabi for courses 
required of freshmen in Chicago junior 
colleges. 

4435. McCaLListeR, JAMES M., 
“Academic Standards in Terminal 
Curricula,” Journal of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars, 
16:475-79 (July 1941). 

Based upon replies received from in- 
structors in 115 terminal courses. Answers 
three questions: For what types of stu- 
dents are terminal courses designed? Is 
transfer of credit allowed? How do the 
instructional activities of terminal courses 


differ from those of regular college 
courses ? 


4436. McCasxi1t1, J. L., Procedure 
for Determining the Curricula for a 
Public Junior College, Nashville, 


Tennessee, 1938. 


Unpublished master’s thesis at Peabody 
College. 


4437. McCriang, D. V., and Bas- 
cock, C. D., A Planned Approach to 
College, Whitman College, Walla 
Walla, Washington, 1941. 88 pages. 
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AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGES afford an excellent 
opportunity for men and women who 
qualify as executives and teachers in 
this rapidly growing field. Opportunities 
in regard to position and salary are in- 
creasing. We are interested in rendering 
the best service possible both to the execu- 
tives and to the teachers. 


WE CAREFULLY ANALYZE the requirements 
of executives who have positions to fill. 
The more carefully an executive states 
his requirements, the better we are able 
to make recommendations to meet those 
requirements. 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU is staffed 
and equipped to serve the executives who 
need to fill positions, and to serve those in 
the educational field who are looking for 
positions of advancement. 


| Our Service Is Nation Wide 























Journal of Higher 
Education 


THE MAGAZINE FOR 
LEADERS IN COLLEGIATE 
EDUCATION 


Subscription $3 a year 


OHIO STATE 
UNIVERSITY 


COLUMBUS 





For the past twelve years the Jour- 
nal has been recognized as the lead- 
ing magazine devoted to matters 
pertaining to the different areas of 
higher education. The contents of 
each issue are varied. The pros- 
pectus for the year’s issues con- 
tains discursive articles, reports of 
research, and criticisms of current 
practices. We believe that profes- 
sors and administrative officers, 
when once subscribers to the Jour- 
nal, will find it so satisfying that 
they will not wish to be without it. 
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A POPULAR ACCOUNTING SERIES 
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ACCOUNTING PRINCIPLES 


McKINSEY AND NOBLE 


ACCOUNTING PRINCIPLES has set a new popularity record—it is now 
used in more than 584 colleges and universities. The book is intended for 
the elementary or the beginning accounting course. Working papers, a 
series of eight tests, an instructors’ manual, and an instructors’ key are 
available for use with ACCOUNTING PRINCIPLES. 


ADVANCED ACCOUNTING 


NOBLE-KARRENBROCK-SIMONS 


ADVANCED ACCOUNTING is designed to follow any standard first-year 
accounting textbook. It closely follows the plan developed in ACCOUNTING 
PRINCIPLES. Ample material is provided for both intermediate and 
advanced accounting. A rapid review of the accounting process is provided 
in the opening chapters. This review establishes a correlation between 
the two years’ study of accounting. 


= 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 




















OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS 
ON THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, edited by Guy E. juanaty. Issued four 
times a year. $3.00. 

American Education and World Responsibility—The Proceedings of the Twenty-Eighth 
Annual Meeting, 1942. Addresses by Malcolm MacDonald, H. W. Prentis, Jr., George 
N. Shuster. Additional articles by Paul V. McNutt, Isaiah Bowman and Guy E. Snavely. 
Annual Reports, Minutes, Membership, Constitution. (Bulletin, March, 1942.) $1.50. 

The American Colleges and the Social Order by Robert Lincoln Kelly. An interpretative 
and critical study of the development of American colleges and college education 
which gives new perspective to the much discussed problems of higher education today. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 

Teaching with Books—A study of College libraries by Harvie Branscomb. Association of 
American Colleges, New York and American Library Association, Chicago. $2.50. 

College Music by Randall Thompson. Report of an investigation of non-professional offer- 
ings in typical selected institutions under a subvention from the Carnegie Corporation. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 

Comprehensive Examinations in the Humanifies by Edward Safford Jones. Questions used 
in senior terminal examinations in the Classics, English, Modern Languages, Compara- 
tive Literature, Philosophy, Art and Archeology, Analytical comment; complete sample 
examinations. Single copy, $1.25; ten copies, $10.00. 

Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges by Edward Safford Jones. Report of 
a recent investigation of this subject for the Association of American Colleges. 434 
pages. $2.50. 

Descriptive circular including additional titles mailed on request. 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


19 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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women in, 548; see also Civilian Pilot 
Training 

Aviation Cadets for the United States Army, 
CHARLES W. Tricc, 314 

Babcock, C. D., 559 

Babcock. F. Lawrence, 489 

Babson Institute of Business Administration, 
Massachusetts, 482 

Bachelor’s Degree at Junior College Level, 463 

Bacon, Francis L., 553 

Bapcer, Henry G., Manual of Junior College 
Accounting, 419 

Bagley, W. C., 226 

Balance Sheet, 61 

BALLARD, BERTON J., Economic Survey of 
Los Angeles City College, 316 

Baltimore meeting, see Annual Meeting 1942 
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Banfield, N. G., 237 

Banking, 177, 522 

Basic Challenge to Junior Colleges, A., J. J. 
OPPENHEIMER, 243 

Bass, W. W., 61 

BAuGHMAN, Imo P., Chemistry at Los An- 
geles City College, 331 

Bauman, Frank A., 61 

Beals, Ralph A., 185 

Beck, James L., 339 

Beery, John R., 489 

Bell, Hugh M., 61 

Bell, Reginald, 58 

Belmont Abbey College, North Carolina, 533, 
549 

Bennett Junior College, New York, 110 

Bennett, M. E., 360 

Bergen Junior College, New Jersey, 352 

Beta Phi Gamma, 113, 303 

Bethune-Cookman College, Florida, 27, 174, 
485 

Better Get Back on the Beam, Kart M. 
RotH, 260 

Beulah College, California, 47 

Bibliography on Junior Colleges, 58, 121, 188, 
236, 275, 361, 490, 555 

Billett, Roy O., 61 

Biology, 126, 236, 362, 489 

Bird, Grace V., 61 

— Junior College, Illinois, 309, 451, 
4 

Blatchford, C. Hammond, 483 

BocuE, JEssE P., Private Junior College in 
Wartime, 499 

Boise Junior College, Idaho, 62 

Bolduan, Nils W., 58 

Books, see Judging the New Books 

Bookwalter, K. W., 61 

Boswell, G. C., 50, 483 

Boucher, C. S., 342 

Boutwell, William D., 185 

Bowman, Henry A., 488 

Boyd, Paul P., 61 

Bradford Junior College, Massachusetts, 230 

Bradley, Phillips, 186, 360 

Brennan, Margaret, 62 

Brewton-Parker Junior College, Georgia, 230 

ene Junior College, New York, 50, 450, 

4 

Bro. Margueritte Harmon, 176 

Brody, Leon, 185 

Brooklyn, New York, junior college for, 175 

Brown, Karl, 274 

Brown, Stuart, G., 58 

Brownsville Junior College, Texas, 176 

Brug, Eleanor Anne, 171 

Brumbaugh, A. J., 190 

Bruner, H. B., 62 

BucHareEst, Davin, 131, The Junior College 
Advisory Board, 150 

Buck, Jane Floyd, 344 

Buckner, Maser A., Masterpieces Course for 
a Terminal Curriculum, 511 

Bullard, Catherine, 490 
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Burk, J. E., 118 

Burrall Bible Class, 352 

Business education, 45, 58, 124, 125, 187, 188, 
190, 237, 275, 363, 364, 365, 471, 482, 485, 
489, 491, 514, 555 

Business Education in Junior Colleges, BEv- 
LAH NUNAMAKER, 90 

Butler, Eddy, 264 

Byers, Carl C., 235 

Cain, J. Harvey, 58 

Calendar adjustments, 468; see also Acceler- 
ation 

California junior colleges, 39, 45, 46, 59, 60, 
61, 121, 122, 123, 125, 166, 239, 311, 341, 
362, 466, 467, 477, 539, 555 

Cambridge Junior College, Massachusetts, 110 

Camp, William G., 57 

Campbell, Doak S., 115, 482 

Campbellsville College, Kentucky, 44 

Canal Zone Junior College, 77, 111, 177, 487 

Cannon, Carl L., 235 

Carlson, Leland H., 119 

Carnegie Corporation of New York, 234, 269, 
348, 545 

CARPENTER, W. W., 67, 121, 234; A Conserv- 
ative Prediction, 307; and REyNoLps, E. J., 
Terminal Curricula in Junior Colleges, 71; 
and Tucker, E. W., Character Training in 
Military Junior Colleges, 505 

Carr, I. N., 178 

Castle Heights Military Academy, Tennessee, 
10 

Cazenovia Junior College, New York, 111, 
227, 549 

Centenary Junior College, New Jersey, 483, 
540 

Central Wesleyan College, Missouri, 178 

Centralized Community Placement, VIRGINIA 
HotMEs Mosss, 323 

Chace, William E., 227. 

Chadwick, Raymond D., 121 

Chaffey Junior College, California, 59, 191.311 

CHAMBERS, M. M., 2, 122; New Junior College 
Legislation of 1941, 5 

Chapple, Eliot D., 489 

Character Training in Military Junior Col- 
leges, E. W. TUCKER and W. W. CARPENTER, 
505 

Charters, W. W., 500 

Chase, Leora, 122 

Chemistry, 238, 331 

Chemistry at Los Angeles City College, Imo 
P. BAUGHMAN, 331 

Cheronis, N. D., 125, 235 


Chicago junior colleges, 127, 189, 276, 362, 
536, 550; see also Herzl, Woodrow Wilson, 
Wright Junior Colleges 

Child, Eleanor D., 187 

Chowan Junior College, North Carolina, 115 

Citrus Junior College, California, 188 

Civilian defense, 347, 351, 385, 471; see also 
Wartime Activities 

Civilian pilot training, 100, 164, 386, 534, 
535, 558; see also Aviation 
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Civil Service, courses, 471; opportunities in, 
362, 437 

Clarke Memorial College, Mississippi, 533 

Classroom Supervision in Junior Colleges, 
THomas W. Srmons, 210 

Climenhaga, Arthur M., 47 

Cline, Rodney, 175 

Cloud, A. J., 122 

Clough, Shepard B., 58 

Coan, Otis W., 234 

Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, junior colleges in, 556 

Colby Junior College, New Hampshire, 236, 
535 

Colduan, Charles F., 58 

Cole, Charles W., 58 

Cole, Luella, 56 

Coleman, Laurence V., 554 

Colorade Woman’s College, 162 

Columbia Junior College, D. C., 95 

Colvert, Clyde C., 122 

Committee on Aviation, Grorce I. ALTEN- 
BURG, 386 

Committee on Education for Family Life, H. 
Harwoop Tracy, 404 

Committee on National Defense, Byron S. 
HOLLINSHEAD, 385 

Committee on Nominations, 430 

Committee on Preparation of Instructors, 
Davip B. PucuH, 406 

Ccmmittee on Psychology, Louise OMWAKE, 
408 

Committee on Speech Education, RayMonpD 
P. KROGGEL, 410 

Committee on Women in College and Defense, 
MARGARET DURHAM RobBeEy, 417 

Community service, 323, 394 

Concordia Collegiate Institute, New York, 48 

Conley, William H., 176 

Connecticut Conference of Junior Coll'eges, 
35, 221, 238, 480 

Connecticut, Junior College of, 50, 110, 112, 
230, 347 

Connecticut junior colleges, 35, 351, 480, 548 

Conservative Prediction, A, W. W. Car- 
PENTER, 307 

Consumer education, 34, 103, 124, 190; Insti- 
tute on, 483; literature on, 363 

Content and Methods in Philosophy, Harry 
RvuygA, 334 

Coon, Carleton S., 489 

Cooperative education, 60, 167, 197, 482, 492 

Cordell Hull Junior College, Tennessee, 43 

Corpus Christi Junior College, Texas, 50, 228 

Corsicana, Texas, junior college in, 112 

Cottey College, Missouri, 225, 237 

Cottrell, Donald P., 118, 122 


Council of Church Boards of Education, 165, 
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Courses on the junior college, 483, 551 
Coyle, David Cushman, 235 
Cubberley, Ellwood Patterson, 108 
Cumnock Junior College, California, 549 
Cunningham, H. E., 115 
Current affairs, 52, 232, 381 


Curricula for Women, Preprofessional, Ets- 
BETH MELVILLE, 215 

Curricula in Junior Colleges, Terminal, E. J. 
REYNOLDs and W. W. CARPENTER, 71 

Creese, James, 235 

Cross, Henry A., 122, 342 

Cyr, Frank W., 556 

Dabney, O. B., 47 

Dancing Can Be Patriotic, H. Hersert Harsti- 
SON, JR., 459 

Danger in the Terminal Program, A, Kramer 
J. ROHFLEISCH, 157 

Darby, C. L., 44 

Darlington, George M., 489 

Davis, J. Thomas, 47, 428 

Dawson County Junior College, Montana, 538 

Day, Chapin W., 489 

DEANE, STEPHEN R., Should Philosophy Be 
Taught in Junior Colleges? 454 

Deans of women, 557 

De Calvo, Senora Ester Neira, 347 ¢ 

Defense, see National defense 

Degrees, 190, 214, 270; see also Associate in 
arts and Bachelor of arts 

Delta Psi Omega, 303 

Democracy, 448, 553; courses on, 469, 473 

Denmark, Annie D., 49 

Dental assistants, 141, 264 

Denver, Junior College of University of, 229 

Devils Lake Junior College, North Dakota, 50 

Dewey, H. E., 187 

Diederich, Paul B., 57 

Dietetics, commercial, 485 

Directory 1942, Junior College, WattTER 
Crossy EELtLs, 277, 353 

Discussion, see Reports and Discussion 

Ditmars, R. Maude, 47 

Dodd, E. C., 176 

Donohue, F. J., 122 

Dorjahn, Alfred P., 489 

Dorsett, Geneva, 540 

Dovuctass, AuBrEy A., 122, 194; Junior Col- 
lege and Vocational Placement, 195 

Douglass, Harl R., 122 

DowseE, Eunice Marion, 123; New England 
Meets Terminal Needs of Women, 444 

Dramatics, 557 

Drinker, Henry S., 360 

Dudley, H. Haddon, 115 

Duke, Jr., Charles J., 44 

Duluth Junior College, Minnesota, 46, 121, 436 

Dunbar, Ralph M., 360 

Eastern New Mexico Junior College, 115 

EastMAn, Westey C., Orientation at Black- 
burn for Real Living, 451 

Eckstein, Rosamond, 229 

Economic Survey of Los Angeles City College, 
BERTON J. BALLARD, 316 

Edinburg Junior College, Texas, 550 

Edison Junior College, Thomas Alva, Florida, 
115 

Edwards, Newton, 235 

Ertts, WALTER Crossy, 67, 121, 122, 123, 182, 
188, 189, 192, 273, 277, 357, 362, 426, 428, 
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469, 487; Who Should Accredit Junior 
Colleges? 69; Junior College Directory 1942, 
277; Annual Report of Executtve Secretary, 
378; Supplementary Studies, 400; Report of 
Treasurer, 426; see also Executive Secretary 

Eikenberry, D. H., 235 

Elgin, Illinois, junior college for, 110 

Elkins, W. H., 105 

Emergency, national, 378, 435 

Endicott Inc., Massachusetts, 482 

Engel, E. F., 59 

Engelhardt, Fred, 59 

Engelman, Lois, 47, 54, 59, 121, 122, 123 

Engineering, 84, 113, 120, 235, 345, 438, 470 

English, 120, 126, 187, 218, 337, 544, 556 

Enrollment, 117, 169, 179, 227, 349 

Eta Upsilon Gamma, 304 

Ethell, Emily, 59 

EvuBANKS, LEON, 59, 242; Terminal Education 
Again, 257 

Eurich, Alvin C., 123 

Evelt, Florence, 59 

Evening courses, 178, 228, 230, 534 

Evening Junior College for Adults, James M. 
GREIG, 154 

Evolving a Guidance Program at St. Peters- 
burg, PAut W. PENNINGROTH, 461 

Ewald, Ruth, 59 

EwINc, JAMES M., 131; Terminal Education 
Diagnosis, 133 

Ewing, William F., 60 

Executive Secretary, 55, 183, 272, 357, 378, 
486, 487, 552 

Extension courses, 74, 177 

Fairbury Junior College, Nebraska, 24 

Fairleigh Dickinson Junior College, New Jer- 
sey, 480 

Family Life, Committee on Education for, 
H. Harwoop Tracy, 404; committee on, 51 

Farming, 44, 114, 471, 474, 537; see also 
Agriculture 

FARNER, E. F., Kansas Looks at its Terminal 
Offerings, 523 

Farnsworth, Helen, 123 

Faulkner, Donald, 124 

Federal aid to junior colleges, 469 

Federal Openings for Junior College Students, 
HERLUF V. OLSEN and LIONEL V. MurpHry, 
437 

Felder, Grace Gilchrist, 124 

Ferster, Teresa, 124 

Fichtenbaum, Max, 124 

Fieser, Louis F., 58 

Finance, 45, 49, 111, 116, 174, 177, 178, 228, 
230, 348, 349, 350, 483, 558 

Finch, Hardy R., 187 

Finch Junior College, New York, 97 

Fine, Benjamin, 124 

Fink, Robert Mathias, 124 

Finklea, J. J., 124 

Finley, Chloe Hope, 124 

Fisher, R. B., 228 

Fisk, McKee, 118, 124 

Fitch, B. R., 125 


Foerster, Norman, 120 

For a Statewide Junior College Program, 
BeErT J. STOREY, 75 

Foreign Languages, 59, 112, 124, 188, 471 

Foreign Languages and National Defense, 
ETHEL PRESTON, 501 

Forestry, 125, 189 

Ford, Hoyt, 125 

Forkner, Hamden L., 125, 256, 274 

Formulation of a Junior College Philosophy, 
DorotHy H. VEon, 518 

Fort Scott Junior College, Kansas, 483 

Frances Shimer Junior College, Illinois, 269 

Freud, Henrietta, 125 

Frick, Grace, 229 

Friedman, Kopper C., 125 

Frishman, Harry, 125 

Froelich, Helen, 125 

From Little Acorns, MARION W. PEarrs, 319 

Frostic, Ralph F., 125 

Fullerton Junior College, California, 45, 125 

Funderburgh, I. V., 125 

Gaarder, A. Bruce, 125 

Gager, William A., 125 

Galveston, Texas, junior college for, 178 

Garbutt, Irving R., 125 

Garrett, Violetta, 483 

Garrette, M. T., 126 

GARRISON, LiLoyp A., 131, 194; Preparation of 
Junior College Instructors, 135, 204 

Gautreaux, Agnes A., 126 

General education, 114, 123, 126, 189, 275, 
361, 484 

General Education Board, 124, 239, 500 

George, J. S., 126 

Georgia junior colleges, 126, 176 

Gerould, A. C., 126 

Giard, Charles F., 360 

Gibbs, Harley L., 126 

Gibson, Joseph E., 126 

Gifts to junior colleges, 348 

Grtcer, GeorGcE A., JR., 242; New Types of 
Junior Colleges in New York, 244 

Gilliland, Esther G., 543 

Gillingham, Clinton H., 126 

GILLINGHAM, RosBert C., Lecture Method: 
Junior College Model, 327 

Gilmore, Marquis E., 360 

Gilmore, R. C. 126 

Ginsburgh, Isador, 127 

Given, John N., 127 

Gladfelter, M. E., 54, 188 

Glendale Junior College, California, 228 

Glenn, Sidney E., 120 

Glidden, Lois, 188 

Goddard College, Vermont, 352 

Gohn, Virginia, 188 

Goldman, Marcus S., 120 

Goodrich, F. L. D., 120 

Gosch, Marcella, 188 

Graffam, Donald T., 188 

Graham, C. B., 188 

Graham, Jessie, 188 

Grand Junction, Colorado, 275 
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Graves, George, 188 

Graves, George D., 225 

Graves, George W., 188 

Graves, Henry S., 189 

Graves, W. B., 187 

Gray Court College, Connecticut, 32 

Gray, JoHN E., 68, A Junior College Ex- 
pansion Program, 85 

Gray, Rude, 189 

Gray, Ruth A., 189 

Gray, W. S., 189 

Green, G., 189 

Green Mountain Junior College, Vermont, 
116, 350 

GREEN, Z. E., 58; Having Fun with Business 
‘Correspondence, 514 

Greenleaf, Walter J., 189, 235 

GrEIG, JAMES M., 132; Evening Junior College 
for Adults, 154 

GRIFFITH, Maurice F., 68, 349; A Successful 
Registration Procedure, 88 

Griffin, Alice J., 189 

Griffing, Cora B., 190 

Griffing, John B., 190 

Gromen, Ethel E. D., 190 

Groneman, Chris Harold, 190 

Growth of junior colleges, 353 

Guidance, 119, 125, 176, 188, 235, 275, 362, 
391, 461 

Guinach, Kevin, 489 

Guise, Cedric H., 189 

Gulf Park College, Mississippi, 340 

Haas, K. B., 190 

Haggerty, William J., 1 

Hair, Louise, 190 

Hale, Wyatt W., 191 

Hall, Walter A., 191 

Halle, Rita S., 191 

Hamilton, Harlan W., 120 

Hannelly, Robert J., 191 

HARBESON, JOHN W., 191, 192, 430; The Jun- 
ior College in the Present Emergency, 435 

HARBISON, JR., H. HERBERT, Dancing Can Be 
Patriotic, 459 

Hardesty, C. D., 192 

Hardin Junior College, Texas, 45, 49, 80, 113, 
115, 309 

Hardy, John Bryan, 192 

Harmon, H. G., 17, 192, 220 

Harney, T. E., 192 

Harpe, Sophia Elaine, 236 

Hart, Ella B., 58 

Hart, Hornell, 58 

Hart, R. W., 236 

Hartford Junior College, Connecticut, 229 

Hartley, B. W., 116 

Hartsfield, L. W., 236 

Harvard, recognition of junior colleges, 123 

Harvey,. Paul, A., 236 

Hastings, William T., 187 

Hauck, Helen G., 236, 547 

Havighurst, Robert J., 236 

Having Fun with Business (ape 
Z. E. Green, 514. ; 
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Hawes, Ida E., 236 

Hawkes, H. E., 236 

Hawkins, Helen Lowry, 236 

Hawkins, L. S. 237 

Hayes, Byron C., 489 

Hayes, Margaret A., 237 

Haynes, Benjamin R., 187, 237 

Hazel, Herbert, 237 

Health education, committee on, 51; courses 
in, 187, 471, 474, 533 

Heath, Harrison F., 104 

Heaton, Kenneth L., 57 

Hebron Junior College, Nebraska, 309, 525 

HECKER, MARGARET B., 2, Junior College News 
in Daily Newspapers, 31 

Helmsing, Sister M. Reginald, 237 

Henely, Louise M., 237 

Henninger, Alice G., 237 

Hepner, Walter R., 237 

Hereford, E. H., 237 

Herndon, Mike E., 237 

Hernlund, V. F., 237 

Herr, Charles R., 238 

Herzl Junior College, Illinois, 531 

Hess, Walter E., 238 

Hester, Edna A., 238 

Higgins, Marion V., 58 

Highland Park Junior College, Michigan, 459 

Highsmith, J. Henry, 238 

Hildebrand, J. H., 238 

Hill, Clyde M., 238 

Him, MERTON E., 238; History of Terminal 
Courses in California, 311 


Hillman College, Mississippi, 550 


Hutway, Tyrvs, 36, 238; Junior Colleges and 
Professional Societies, 508 

Hillyer Junior College, Connecticut, 508 

Hilton, Martha Eunice, 239 

Himstead, Ralph E., 239 

History of Terminal Courses in California, 
Merton E. Hut, 311 

Hitch, Colonel A. M., 348 

Hiwassee College, Tennessee, 350 

Hobart, D. E., 120 

Hobby, Irving Remington, 460 

Hoch, Irene Childrey, 239 

Hohn, G., 275 

Holdridge, Thelma Engstrom, 239 

HOo_LiinsHEAD, Byron §S., 124, 239, 275; Com- 
mittee on National Defense, 385; Institu- 
tional Studies, 403 

Holmberg, Fredrik, 360 

Holton, Holland, 275 

Holz, Arthur, 549 

Home economics, 124,175, 236 

Hooper, W. D., 275 

Horr, H. C., Saner Minds for Better Morale, 
457 _ 

Hopkins, C. Howard, -275 

Hopkins, L. Thomas, 58 

Hotel and restaurant management course, 30, 
112, 490 

Hot Springs Junior College, Arkansas, 49 

Houle,, Cyril:O., 275 - 
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House in the Pines School, Massachusetts, 46 

Houston, C. G. 275 

Howard, Henry J., 275 

Howard, Jessie, 187 

Howard, Lowry S., 275, 359 

Howell, Julia, 275 

Hoyt, Esther L., 276 

Hubbard, Leonard C., 267 

Hughes, James M., 556 

Hughes, R. B., 276 

Hughes, Rees H., 276 

Hughes, William L., 276 

Humiston, Genevieve, 276 

Hummel, Errett, 276 

Humphrey, Clyde W., 237 

Humphreys, J. Anthony, 276 

Hunt, Elgin F., 186 

Hurst, John Irvin, 361 

Hurt, Harriett, 361 

Hurt, Huber W., 361 

Hutchings, Helen, 541 

Hutchins, Robert M., 121, 361, 463, 465, 466 

Hutchison, Earl Eugene, 361 

Hutson, Percival, 556 

Idaho Falls, junior college for, 349 

Idaho Journal of Education, 362 

Iddins, Mae, 187 

Illinois junior colleges, 37, 102, 338, 362; see 
also Chicago junior colleges 

Illinois Teacher, 362 

Indiana Schoolmen’s Club, 339 

Indiana University, junior division, 534 

Industrial education, 190, 214 

INGALLS, Rosco C., 362; Wartime Organiza- 
tion at Los Angeles, 526 

Ingles, G. B., 362 

Inspection jobs, 440 

Institute for Administrative Officers of Higher 
Institutions, 45 

Institutional Studies, 
399 

Instructors, Committee on Preparation of, 
Davi B. PucuH, 406; members of committee 
on preparation of, 51 

Instructors, Preparation of Junior College, 
Lioyp A. GarRISON, 135, 204 

Insurance, courses, 558; for teachers, 358, 382 

Insurance Terminal Training Program, W. C 
Marsa, 197 

International Relations, 186 

Iowa conference, 37 

Iowa Lowers Population Requirement, 
WARD F. MAson, 142 

Ironwood Junior College, Michigan, 124 

Isenbarger, Jerome, 362 

Itasca Junior College, Minnesota, 535 

Jackson. Rev. Arthur J., 175 

Jacob, Pevton, 176 

Jacobs, Mark R., Jr., 362 

Jacobson, P. B., 125, 362 

Jacobstein, Meyer, 235 

Jager, H. A.,. 237 

Jahrling, Robert, 362 

James, Epytn T., and Steen, THomas W., 


Byron HOLLINSHEAD, 
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68; Lecture-Demonstration Method of 
Teaching, 95 

Japanese evacuees, 533 

Jarrott, J. W., 363 

Jefferson, Bernard L., 120 

Jennings, Carolyn, 363 

Jensen, D. O., 120 

Jensen, Frank A., 363 

Jobs, see Placement, also Federal openings 

John McNeese Junior College, Louisiana, 175 

John Tarleton College, Texas, 16 

John, Walton C., 363 

Johns, Ralph Leslie, 363 

Johnson, B. Lamar, 363, 364 

Johnson, Florence M., 170, 208 

Johnson, Paul B., 330 

Johnstown Center, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, 310 

Joliet Junior College, Illinois, 189, 237 

Jones, Aaron E., 363 

Jones, Warren F., 44 

Jones, Willis R., 220 

Joplin Junior College, Missouri, 537, 550 

Jordan, Albert T., 364 

Journal of Business Education, 364, 365, 485 

Journal of Chemical Education, 365 

Journal of Educational Research, 365 

Journal of Higher Education, 365 

Journal of Home Economics, 365, 366 

Journal of the National Association of Deans 
of Women, 366 

Journal of the National Education Associa- 
tion, 366 

Journalism, 275 

Judging the New Books, 56, 119, 185, 234, 
359, 488, 553 

Juett, George C., 366 

Junior College Advisory Board, The, DAvip 
BucHaREST, 150 

Junior College and Vocational Placement, 
AuBREY A. Dovuctass, 195 

Junior College Directory 1941, 55, 61 

Junior College Directory 1942, WALTER CROSBY 
EELLS, 277; 117, 487, 552 

Junior College Expansion Program, A, JOHN 
E. Gray, 85 

Junior College in the Present Emergency, The, 
Joun W. HARBESON, 435 

Junior College in “These Critical Times,” 
The, Marton E. ANELLO, 11 

Junior College Journal, 51, 55, 118, 182, 183, 
184, 358, 365, 379 

Junior College ‘News in Daily Newspapers, 
MarGaRET B. HECKER, 31 

Junior College Personality Building, Hattre 
M. Marsa, 162 

Junior College Services of Teachers Colleges, 
KENNETH B. WHITE, 78 

Junior College Women in National Defense, 
MARGARET DuRHAM Rosey, 25 

Junior College World, The, 43, 108, 174, 227, 
269, 346, 482, 548 

Junior Colleges and National Defense, The. 
Joun N. ANDREWS, 389 
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Junior Colleges and Professional Societies, 
Tyrus Hittway, ‘%08 

Junior Colleges in 1941-42, James C. MILLER, 
3 


Junior Colleges Now That War Has Come, 
The, JAMEs C. MILLER, 376 

Kabat, George Jule, 366 

Kalp, Earl S., 360 

Kansas City Junior College, Kansas, 16 

Kansas City Junior College, Missouri, 178 

Kansas junior colleges, 222, 276 

Kansas Looks at its Terminal Offerings, E. F. 
FARNER, 523 

Kansas Teacher, 366, 490 

Kaplan, A., 274, 490 

KAPLAN, Max, 132; Problems of Junior Col- 
lege Music, 160 

Kappa Delta Phi, 304 

Karnes, A. E., 490 

Karrenbrock, Wilbert E., 187 

Katz, Barney, 187 

Kaufman, Paul, 490 

Kaulfers, Walter Vincent, 490 

Keeler, Irvin, 490 

Keesecker, Ward W., 490 

Kefauver, Grayson N., 490 

Kelley, Earl Lewis, 491 

Kelly, Anna M., 558 

Kelly, Fred J., 187, 491 

Kelly, Robert L., 42, 173, 209, 253, 271, 274 

Kemper Military School, Missouri, 45, 269, 
270, 351, 483, 537, 549 

Kenealy, Willis M., 491 

Kennington, M. C., 491 

Kent, George, 491 

Kent, Raymond A., 491 

Kents Hill Junior College, Maine, 116 

Kentucky junior colleges, 62, 549 

Kerans, K. M., 492 

Kerr, Fred L., 492 

Kerr, Willis, 492 

Kersey, Vierling, 492 

Kibby, Ira W., 492 

Kilgore College, Texas, 178, 229 

King, Lauren A., 58 

King, Lloyd W., 492 

Kinnett, Eugene, 492 

Kinney, L. B., 555 

Kitinsky, Ruth, 235 

Klein, A. J., 120 

Klopp, W. J., 555 

Knode, Jay C., 555 

Knoll, Arthur A., 555 

Knudson, Marvin C., 38, 268 

Koch, Julie, 555 

Koch, Michael, 555 

Koethen, Dorothy, 555 

Kokomo Junior College, Indiana, 111, 218 

Koos, Leonard V., 555 

Koshell, Nick, 556 

Kraus, Edward H., 556 

Krey, A. C., 556 

Kroccet, Raymonp P., 556; Committée on 
Speech Education, 410 


Kuberski, Edward N., 227 

Kurtz, Benjamin P., 556 

LaBrant, Lou, 556 

LaDow, Robert, 556 

Laing, Gordon J., 360 

La Junta Junior College, Colorado, 115 

Lamar College, Texas, 85, 361 

LANCASTER, Carita M., 2; Library Experiment 
with Reading Records, 27 - 

Landrith, Ira, 227 

Landy, Edward, 489 

Langdon, Herbert F., 532 

Langfitt, R. Emerson, 556 

Language courses, 471; see also Foreign 
Languages 

Larsen, Robert P., 57 

Larson Junior College, Connecticut, 538 

La _ Junior College, Illinois, 237, 
363 

Lauersen, Floyd E., 228 

Lecture-Demonstration Method of Teaching, 
THoMAS W., STEEN and EpytH T. JAMEs, 95 

Lecture Method: Junior College Model, 
RoBErRT C. GILLINGHAM, 327 

LEE, CHARLOTTE I., 242, Verse Choir at Wil- 
liam Woods College, 254 

Lee Junior College, Texas, 214 

Lee, Orrin F., 556 

Lees-McRae College, North Carolina, 16, 114 

Lefever, D. Welty, 119 

Legal courses, 107, 184, 271 

Legislation, junior college, 5, 115, 173, 177, 
184, 244, 347, 490 

Lehman, Helen Miller, 556 

Leigh, W. Henry, 556 

Lentz, Alfred E., 557 

Leslie, Louie, 557 

Lester, Robert M., 187, 234 

Lewiston, Montana, junior college in, 114 

Library, 59, 60, 61, 103, 120, 126, 189, 190, 
192, 226, 235, 238, 337, 360, 364, 485, 497, 
555, 558 

Library Experiment with Reading Records, 
Carita M. LANCASTER, 27 

Lichtenheld, F. M., 557 

Ligon, Delma Lee, 557 

Lillard, Jeremiah Beverly, 41 

Lillard, Richard G., 234 

Lincoln College, Illinois, 209 

Lindahl, Ellen Alfreda, 557 

Lindberg, Paul M., 115 

Link, John N., 103 

Lipscomb, Ina, 557 

Litchfield, Esther C., 557 

Literature of Junior College Terminal Educa- 
tion, The, 118, 121, 184, 276, 558; see also 
Terminal education monographs 

Littel, C. L., 557 

Lloyd-Jones, Esther, 557 

Loan packets of U.S. Office of Education, 232 

Lobner, Joyce E., 557 

Loftin, J. O., 116 

Logan, Martha Elizabeth, 557. 

Long Beach Junior College, Calif., 267, 344 
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Long, C. Darl, 554 

Long, John W., 228 

Long, O. F., 557 

Long, Winifred, 117, 430 

Lorain, Ohio, junior college for, 230 

Lorwin, Lewis L., 58 

Los Angeles City College, California, 16, 111, 
112, 122, 127, 141, 171, 189, 234, 264, 270, 
271, 316, 331, 351, 363, 484, 492, 526, 533, 
536, 537 

LouNSBURY, JOHN L., 67, 345, 548, 557; The 
Place of the Junior College Newspaper, 81 

Lowell, LeRoy M., 105 

Lower Columbia Junior College, Washington, 
507 

Loyola Education Digest, 558 

Luce, Henry R., 120 

Ludington, Flora B., 558 

Luker, L. J., 558 

Luther College, Nebraska, 115, 228 

MacAaron, Major W. S., 270 

MacArthur, Mrs. Douglas, 484 

Macklin, Charles B., 360 

MacLean, Malcolm S., 558 

MacQuarrie, T. W., 558 

Macon, Georgia, junior college for, 230 

Maine Township Junior College, Illinois, 178 

Making English Composition More Vital, Jor 
RESNICK, 218 

Manual of Junior College Accounting, HENRY 
G. BApcErR, 419 

Marin Junior College, California, 532 

Marriage, 113, 488 

Mars Hill College, North Carolina, 209 

MarsH, Hattie M., 132; Junior College Per- 
sonality Building, 162 

MarsH, W. C., 194; 
Training Program, 197 

Marshall, Clara W., 234 

Marshall, G. H., 234 

Martin Junior College, Tennessee, 174, 177 

Mason, Epwarp F., 38, 118, 124, 131, 232; 
Iowa Lowers Population Requirement, 142 

Massachusetts, legislation on junior coileges, 
480, 539; commission, 347 

Masterpieces Course for a Terminal Cur- 
riculum, MABEL A. BUCKNER, 511 

Matagorda County, . Texas, junior 
for, 228 

Mathematics, 126, 191, 

Maurer, Charles L., 544 

McAnally, Arthur M., 558 

McBride, Mary F., 256 

McCaffrey, J. C., 109 

McCahan, David, 558 

McCallister, James M., 554, 558 

McCaskill, J. L., 559 

McClane, D. V., 559 

McConnell, T. R., 235 

McCook Junior ‘Colleee. Nebraska, 110 

McDonald, Gerald D., 489 

McGinnis, Frederick A., 359 

McInerney, Rev. Michael, 549 

McKim, Margaret. G., 489 


Insurance Terminal 


college 


228, 236, 238, 470 
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Medical courses, 116, 175, 229, 471, 538 

MEDSKER, LELAND L., 100, 337; The 1941 
and 1942 Workshops, 399 

MELVILLE, ELSBETH, 194, Preprofessional Cur- 
ricula for Women, 215 

Menges, P. Aloysius, 43 

— Junior College, California, 275, 310, 
359 

Mental hygiene, 187, 457 

Merchandising, 112, 491 

Mesa College, Colorado, 88, 271, 532 

Michelson, Peter P., 115 

Michigan junior colleges, 126, 221 

Michigan, proposed junior college legislation 
in, 75 

Middle States Association of College and 
Secondary Schools, 272 

Middlesex University Junior College, Mas- 
sachusetts, 487 

Military courses, 470, 533 

‘Military Junior Colleges, Character Training 
in, E. W. TucKER and W. W. CARPENTER, 
505 

MILterR, JAMES C., 2, 33, 183, 232; Junior 
Colleges in 1941-42, 3; The Junior Colleges 
Now That War Has Come, 376 

Million, John Wilson, 174 

Minnesota Junior College Deans’ Association, 
38 

Minnesota junior colleges, 38, 111, 166 

Minnesota, University of, 270, 481, 544 

Mississippi junior colleges, 114, 190, 348, 349, 
500, 530, 536 - 

Missouri Association of Junior College Ad- 
ministrators, 38, 340, 479 

Missouri junior colleges, 38, 121 

Mitchell, Wilfred, 485 

Modesto Evening Junior College, California, 
534 

Modesto Junior College, California, 17, 485 

Motoney, Micwaert F., 242; Advanced Writ- 
ing at Wright, 251 | 

Monett Junior College, Missouri, 115 

Monmouth Junior College, New Jersey, 16 

Monticello College, Illinois, 541 

Morale, 457, 474 

Moreland, Helen Hall, 50 

Morgan Park Junior College, Illinois, 151 

Morgan, Robert M., 360 

Morgan, Roy E., 229 

Morris, Henrietta, 120 

Morton Junior College, Illinois, 174 

Moses, VircintA Hormes, Centralized Com- 
munity Placement, 323 

Moulton, Harold G., 235 

Munson, Grace, 235 

Murpnuy, LIonet V., and OLsen, HERLUF V., 
Federal Openings for Junior College Stu- 
dents, 437 

Museums, 554, 556 

Music, 42, 47, 121, 160, 275, 350, 360, 542, 
545, 550 

Mutch, J.. Margaret, 102 

Napa J unior College, California, 17. 
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National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, 121, 477 

National Association of State Universities, 
464 

National Conference of Church-Related Col- 
leges, 464, 485 

National defense, activities related to, 11, 25, 
40, 52, 61, 122, 175, 176, 184, 185, 232, 260, 
314, 346, 350, 383, 385, 389, 417, 420, 468, 
469, 476, 531; bonds and stamps, 348, 352, 
472, 538; jobs, 533; loan packets on activi- 
ties for, 232; see also Wartime Activities 

National Defense, Committee on, Byron S. 
HOLLINSHEAD, 385 

National Defense, Foreign Languages and, 
ETHEL PRESTON, 501 

National Defense, Junior College Women in, 
MARGARET DURHAM ROBEy, 25 

National Defense, The Junior Colleges and, 
JouHn N. ANDREWS, 389 

National Junior College Panhellenic, 304 

Nebraska Junior College Association, 341 

Neuner, John J. W., 187 

Nevins, Allan, 119 

Newark Junior College, New Jersey, 150 

New England junior colleges, 49, 444 

New England Meets Terminal Needs of 
Women, Eunice Marion DowseE, 444 

New Haven YMCA Junior College, Connecti- 
cut, 15, 349 

New Jersey Junior College Association, 36 

New Junior College Legislation of 1941, 
M. M. CHAMBERS, 5 

New London Junior College, Connecticut, 15, 
46, 84 

New Types of Junior Colleges in New York, 
GeorcE A. GIIGER, JR., 244 

Newson, N. William, 556 

Newspapers, 31, 81 

Noble, Howard S., 187 

No Faculty Sweaters Here, AtpEN W. SMITH, 
146 

Norfolk Division, College of William and 
Mary, 44 

North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, 45, 46, 172, 229 

North Central Council of Junior Colleges, 33 

North Park College, Illinois, 49, 119 

Northeast Junior College, Louisiana, 10, 61, 
310, 536 

Northeast Mississippi Junior College, 44 

Northeastern Junior College, Colorado, 540 

Northern Oklahoma Junior College, 49, 336 

Northwest Association of Junior Colleges, 34 

Northwest Association of Secondary and 
Higher Schools, 34, 338 

NUNAMAKER, BEULAH, 68; Business Education 
in Junior Colleges, 90 

Nursing, 101, 123, 188, 271, 358 

Oceanside-Carlsbad Junior College, Cal- 
ifornia, 310 . 

Odgers, George A., 338 

Oertel,, Ernest E., 177 - 

Ohio State University, 271 


Oil technology, 177, 345 , 

Oklahoma Junior College Association, 479 

Oklahoma junior colleges, 39 

Oklahoma Municipal Junior College Associa- 
tion, 539 

OLsEN, HERLUF V., and Murpnuy, LIONEL V., 
Federal Openings for Junior College Stu- 
dents, 437 

OMWAKE, LovuIseE, Committee on Psychology, 
408 

Openings for Junior College Students, Fed- 
eral, Hertur V. OLsEN and LIONEL V. 
Murpay, 437 

OPPENHEIMER, 242, A Basic Challenge to 
Junior Colleges, 243 

Oregon, junior college in, 276, 510 

Orientation at Blackburn for Real Living, 
WEsLEY C. EASTMAN, 451 

Orlando Junior College, Florida, 50 

Orme, Rhoda, 230 

Orton, Dwayne, 275 

Otis, Arthur S., 360 

Overn, Alfred V., 59 

Overstreet, Bonaro W., 120 

Overstreet, Harry A., 120 

Page, Dean A. A., 349 

Palm, R. R., 490 

Panama, junior college for, 347 

Paris Junior College, Texas, 45 

Parsons, Elinor, 169 

Parsons, J. B., 235 

Pasadena Junior College, California, 16, 60, 
61, 89, 188, 189, 236, 348, 538 

Patri, Angelo, 4 

Patriotism and the College Student, JAmeEs 
Mapison Woop, 248 

Patterson, Sophia H., 489 

Paul Smiths, New York, junior col'ege for, 
484 

Peace training, 396 

Pearrs, Marton W., From Little Acorns, 319 

Pearson, Haydn S., 170, 263 

Peckham, Harry H., 120 

Pegg, C. H., 553 

PENNINGROTH, Paut W., Evolving a Guidance 
Program at St. Petersburg, 461 

Pennsylvania, University of, 235 

PENROSE, STEPHEN B. L., Jr., A Proposal 
for More “Good Neighbors,” 442 

Personality study, 162, 190 

Pfeiffer Junior College, North Carolina, 110 

Phi Delta Kappa, 46 

Phi Rho Pi, 48, 110, 303 

Phi Sigma Nu, 304 

Phi Theta Kappa, 47, 303 

Philosophy, 265, 334, 454, 485, 518 

Phoenix Junior College, Arizona, 310, 533 

Phonograph records, use of, 545 

Physical education, 116, 237, 276, 556, 557 

Pikeville Junior College, Kentucky, 349 

Placement, 209, 323, 362, 533, 549, 550, 554 

Place of the Junior College Newspaper, The, 
Joun L. Lounssury, 81 : 

Placer Junior College, California, 16, 177 
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Poland, Orville S., 384 

Police course, 219 

Poole, Charles F., 540 

Pope, D. S., 174 

Pope, Francis, 360 

Pratt City Schools, Kansas, 448 

Preparation of Instructors, Committee on, 
Davip B. PuGH, 406 

Preparation of Junior College Instructors, 
Lioyp A. GaRRISON, 135, 204 

Preprofessional Curricula for Women, ELs- 
BETH MELVILLE, 215 

Presbyterian Junior College, North Carolina, 
110 

Present Status of Junior College Terminal 
Education, 232; see also Terminal educa- 
tion monographs 

PRESTON, ETHEL, Foreign Languages and 
National Defense, 501 

Private Junior College in Wartime, JEssi 
P. BoGuE, 499 

Private junior colleges, 420, 424 

Problems of Junior College Music, Max 
KAPLAN, 160 

Proctor, Atvin H., Students Make Democ- 
racy Work, 448 

Professional Societies, Junior Colleges and, 
Tyrus Hittway, 508 

Propaganda, courses on, 470 

Proposal for More “Good Neighbors,” A, 
STEPHEN B. L. PENROSE, JR., 442 

Psychology, committee on, 51; tests, 110 

Psychology, Committee on, LouIsE OMWAKE, 
408 

Publications, American Association of Junior 
Colleges, 117, 381 

Publicity, 319 

Public junior colleges, 420, 530 

Pueblo Junior College, Colorado, 160, 348, 
533, 550 

PucH, Davw B., Committee on Preparation 
of Instructors, 406 

Pullen, Jr., Thomas G., 120 

Queens County, New York, junior college in, 
108 

Radio, 54, 230, 342, 345, 350, 351, 489, 538 

Radio Junior College, 271 

Rainey, Homer, 112 

Randall, William M., 120 

Ranger Junior College, Texas, 50, 483 

Rasche, William F., 360 

Ratcliffe, Ella B., 187 

Rea, Ernest L., 346 

Reading Records, Library Experiment with, 
Carita M. LANCASTER, 27 

Reavis, William C., 360, 556 

Red Cross work, 475; see also Wartime 
Activities 

Reedley Junior College, California, 17 

Reeves, Floyd W., 488 

Registration Procedure, A Successful, MAur- 
Ice F. Grirrira, 88 

Reid, Charles F., 120 

Religion, 270 
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Reports and Discussion, 33, 98, 164, 220, 264, 
337, 477, 539 

RESNICK, JOE, 194, Making English Composi- 
tion More Vital, 218 

Resolutions, Committee on, 430 

REYNOLDs, E. J., 67, and CARPENTER, W. W., 
Terminal Curricula in Junior Colleges, 71 

Reynolds, J. W., 345 

Rhind, Flora M., 236 

Rho Delta Epsilon, 304 

Ricciardi, Nicholas, 548 

Richards, Irving T., 322 

Richie, Margaret, 489 

Riverside Junior College, 
336, 346, 555 

Roberts, Charles W., 187 

Rosey, MARGARET DURHAM, 2; Junior Col- 
lege Women in National Defense, 25; 
Committee on Women in College and De- 
fense, 417 

Robinson, Francis P., 235 

Robinson, R. L., 230 

Rochester Business Institute, New York, 487 

ROHFLEISCH, KRAMER J., 132, A Danger in 
the Terminal Program, 157 

Ronneberg, C. E., 235 

Rope, Frederick T., 360 

RotH, Kart M., 242, Better Get Back on the 
Beam, 260 

Ruch, G. M., 237 

RvuyjA, Harry, Content and Methods in Phil- 
osophy, 334 

Russell, John Dale, 120 

Rutherford, New Jersey, junior college for, 
480 

Rutledge, R. E., 483, 548 

Sacramento Junior College, 
537, 548 

St. Bede Junior College, Illinois, 113 

St. Clair, Grady, 50 

St. Joseph Junior College, Missouri, 16 

St. Mary’s Female Seminary-Junior College, 
44 

St. Petersburg, Evolving a Guidance Program 
at, Paut W. PENNINGROTH, 461 

St. Petersburg Junior College, Florida, 116, 
461 

Sala, J. Robert, 39, 340 

Salaries, junior college, 176 

Salinas Junior College, California, 535, 537 

Sammartino, Peter, 481 

San Angelo College, Texas, 105, 149, 230 

San Antonio Junior College, Texas, 44, 116, 
247, 271, 347 

San Benito County 
ifornia, 61 

San Bernardino Valley Junior College, Cal- 
ifornia, 323, 535, 548 | 

San Diego Evening Junior College, 154 

Sandys, E. E., 118 

San Francisco Junior College, California, 18. 
30, 112, 122, 146, 176, 197, 236, 490. 549 

San Jose Junior College, California, 104 

San Mateo Junior College, California, 17, 87 


California, 226, 


California, 80, 


Junicr College, Cal- 
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Saner Minds for Better Morale, H. C. Hopr, 
457 

Santa Ana Junior College, California, 219, 276 

Santa Monica Junior College, California, 17, 
336, 537 

Santa Rosa Junior College, California, 556 

Schloerb, Lester J., 235 

Schmidt, Austin G., 118 

Schmitz, R. M., 120 

Scholarships, Latin American, 77, 87, 110, 
111, 122, 177; business, 482 

Schreiner Institute, Texas, 336 

Schuylkill Undergraduate Center, Pennsyl- 
vania, 169 

Scientific and technical courses, 470 

Scranton-Keystone Junior College, Pennsyl- 
vania, 309, 535 

Seashore, Carl E., 214, 268, 274, 345 

Secretary’s Desk, From the, 51, 117, 179, 231, 
272, 353, 486, 551 

Selective Service, 51, 184, 397 

Semiprofessional courses, 112; see also Term- 
inal education 

Semmelmeyer, Madeline, 489 

Shop training, 346, 470; see also National 
Defense activities 

Should Philosophy Be Taught in Junior 
Colleges? STEPHEN R. DEANE, 454 

Shumway, Royal R., 481, 545 

Sigma Iota Chi, 304 

Simons, Harry, 187 

Srmons, THomas W., 194, Classroom Super- 
vision in Junior Colleges, 210 

Simpson, Claude M., 119 

Smucpson, JoHNn C., 132, Advertising Methods 
and Results, 152 

Sioux Falls College, South Dakota, 177 

Six-four-four plan, 191 

Sloan Foundation, 103 

Small, L. A., 483 

SmitH, ALDEN W., 131, No Faculty Sweaters 
Here, 146 

Smith, E., 275 

Smith, Harlie L., 109, 220 

Smith, Leo F., 58 

Smith, Lewis W., 229 

Snavely, Guy E., 56 

Snead Junior College, Alabama, 46, 174 

Snyder, Louise M., 363 

Snyder, William H., 32; lecture, 349 

Social sciences, 186, 275, 448, 469, 550, 553, 555 

Social security, 51, 382, 487 

Societies, junior college, 303 

Sororities, 125, 166 

South American relations, courses on, 470 

South Carolina, junior colleges in, 275 

South Jersey, College of, 543 

Southeastern University Junior College, D. C., 
45 

Southern Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools, 465 , 

Southern Baptist College, Arkansas, 77 

— Branch of University of Idaho, 175, 
3 


Southern California Junior College Associa- 
tion, 223 

Southern California Junior College Music 
Association, 42 

Southwest Baptist College, Missouri, 532 

Southwest Mississippi Junior College, 44 

Spanish, 490, 557 

Spartanburg Junior College, South Carolina, 
530 

Speech, 102, 410, 553 

Spelman, Walter B., 34, 43, 174, 221 

Spokane Junior College, Washington, 550 

Sports, see Physical education 

Springfield Junior College, L[llinois, 109 

Springfield Junior College, Mass=«husetts, 174 

Stanford University, 46 

Stapsay, Peter P., 275 

Statewide Junior College Program, For a, 
Bert J. Storey, 75 

Steadman, Jr., J. M., 120 

STEEN, THOMAS W., 68, and JAMES, EpyTH 
T., Lecture-Demonstration Method of 
Teaching, 95 

Stephens College, Missouri, 34, 50, 103, 227, 
248, 343, 351, 525, 538, 548 

Stewart, Lowell O., 235 

Stockton Junior College, California, 126, 275, 
535 

Stoneleigh Junior College, New Hampshire, 
167, 350 

StorEY, Bert J., 67; For a Statewide Junior 
College Program, 75 

Student, government, 49, 89, 146; poll, 533; 
solicitation, 168; withdrawal, 18 

Students Make Democracy Work, Atvin H. 
Proctor, 448 

Students Voice Their Thoughts on the War, 
309 

Study habits, 57 

Successful Registration Procedure, A, MAURICE 
F. GRIFFITH, 88 

Summer schools, 535, 551 

Supplementary Studies, WALTER CrossBy EELLs, 
400 


Sutton, Clarence A., 174 

Swann, James H., 174 

Swedenberg, Jr., H. T., 187 

Taft, Mildred E., 352 

Teachers, openings for, 346; summer work- 
shops for, 551 

Teachers Colleges, Junior College Services of, 
KENNETH B. WuHite, 78 

Tead, Clara M., 450 

Tennessee junior colleges, 126 

Tennessee, Junior College of University of, 115 

Tennessee Wesleyan College, Tennessee, 174, 
228 

Terminal Courses in California, History of, 
Merton E. Ht, 311 

Terminal Curricula in Junior Colleges, E. J. 
REYNOLDS and W. W. CARPENTER, 71 

Terminal Curticulum, Masterpieces Course for 
a, Maser A. Buckner, 511 
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Terminal education, 26, 53, 79, 98, 107, 114, 


121, 122, 123, 157, 176, 177, 191, 197, 223, 
232, 236, 275, 362, 365, 444, 485, 523, 555; 
monographs on, 53, 232, 272, 366; Study on, 
380; Reports on Study of, 399; workshops 
on, 337 

Terminal Education Again, LEon EvBANKSs, 
257 

Terminal Education Diagnosis, 
EwINnNeG, 133 

Texas junior colleges, 39, 109, 115, 125, 219, 
276, 557 

Texas State Teachers Association, 340, 478 

Textile Industrial Institute, South Carolina, 
530 

Thailand, junior colleges in, 270 

Thoma, H. F., 120 

Thornton Junior College, Illinois, 350 

Threlkeld, Horace W., 479, 482 

Tiegs, Ernest W., 187 

Time Magazine, 52, 232 

Todd, J. Edward, 235 

Tracy, H. HARwoop, Committee on Education 
for Family Life, 404 

Training Program, Insurance Terminal, W. C. 
MarsH, 197 

Transfer of junior college students, 189, 192, 
543 

Transportation by bus, 486 

Treasurer’s report, 426 

Tricc, CHARLES W., Aviation Cadets for the 
United States Army, 314 

Trinidad Junior College, Colorado, 115, 536 

Tucker, E. W., and CARPENTER, W. W., Char- 
acter Training in Military Junior Colleges, 
505 

Turrell, Archie M., 119 

Umbreit, A. G., 221 

University Administration Quarterly, 484 

University of Chicago, 191, 361, 463, 466 

University of Minnesota, 270 

University of Pennsylvania, 235 

University Preparatory School and Junior 
College, Oklahoma, 49 

Utah junior colleges, 70 , 

Ventura Evening Junior College, California, 177 

Veon, Dorotuy H., Formulation of a Junior 
College Philosophy, 518 

Verse Choir at William Woods College, CHArR- 
LOTTE I. LEE, 254 

Victory Gardens, 537 

Virginia Intermont College, 50 

Virginia junior colleges, 50, 124 

Visalia Junior College, California, 114 

Visual aids, 476 

Vocational. Placement, Junior College and, 
Ausrey A. Dovuctass, 195 

Vocations, 113, 344 

Walker College, Alabama, 347 

Wallace, Ida, 190 

War, 309, 376; 420, 476, 499; see also Wartime 
Activities, and. National defense 

Ward-Belmont. School, “Tennessee, 227, 484 

Wartime Activities, 468, 531 - 


James M. 
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Wartime committees, 357; courses, 469, 534; 
resolutions, 431 

Wartime Organization at Los Angeles, Rosco 
vk INGALLs, 526 

Washington junior colleges, 253, 557 

Weatherford College, Texas, 174 

Weaver, Andrew T., 553 

Weber College, Utah, 16 

Weitzel, Henry I., 119 

Welcome to Baltimore in Wartime, THEODORE 
H. Witson, 374 

Wesley Collegiate Institute, 
175, 346, 482 

Wesley Junior College, Delaware, 482 

West Virginia Education Association, 479 

Westminster College, Texas, 276 


Delaware, 24, 


Westminster College, Utah, 348 


WHITE, KENNETH B., 67; Junior College Serv- 
ices of Teachers Colleges, 78 

Who Should Accredit Junior Colleges? WaAL- 
TER CrosBy EELLS, 69 

Why Junior College Students Withdraw, 
JoserpH A. AmorI, 18 

Wilberforce University, Ohio, 359 

Williams, Jesse F., 187 

Williamson, H. G., 46 

Williamsport Dickinson Junior College, Penn- 
sylvania, 16, 175, 178, 228, 350 

William Woods College, Missouri, 17, 43, 50, 
109, 112, 175, 220, 254 

WILSON, THEODORE H., Welcome to Baltimore 
in Wartime, 374 

Winslow, Guy M., 118 

Winslow, Priscilla, 117 

Women, ambulance drivers, 346; board mem- 
bers, 272; commission at Kokomo Junior 
College, 111; in aviation, 548; in defense, 25, 
248, 392, 417, 541; forum on responsibilities 
of, 343; terminal needs of, 444; working, 
171 

Woop, JAMEs Mapison, 242, Patriotism and 
the College Student, 248 

Woodrow Wilson Junior Illinois, 
276, 531 

Worcester Junior College, Massachusetts, 46 

Works, George A., 190 

Workshops, 32, 57, 59, 61, 
399, 551; in Mississippi, 500 

Worthington Junior College, Minnesota, 267, 
248, 532 

Wrenn, C. Gilbert, 57 

Wright Junior College, Illinois, 16, 126, 176, 
251, 514 

Wright, Louis B., 187 

Wubben, Horace J., 271 

Wyman, H. B., 118 

Yakima Valley Junior College, Washington, 
151; 342 

York Collegiate Institute, Pennsylvania, 44 

Youth, employment for, 554; problems of, 
360, 488; programs for, 58; study of, 364 

Yuma, Arizona, junior college for, 230 

Zeta Mu Epsijon, 304 ¥ 

Zeta Sigma Pi, 230, 304 


College, 


98, 257, 337, 

















